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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T this stage of the proceedings it may be well to remind ourselves 

that the Jubilee is not a monopoly of the daily Press. Nor even 

of the daily and weekly Press combined. Students of the latter 

will have observed that Mr. E. F. Benson has produced a book- 
ful of articles dealing with all aspects of the reign of King George from 
1910 till our own time. I pause to notice that almost inadvertently I have 
used the words “‘ our own time,” which might be taken to mean that 1910 
was quite another time ; that the Georgian epoch is not one and indivisible ; 
and that those who speak confidently for this part of the Georgian age may 
be worlds away from those who speak for its beginning. 

But to turn from the periodical Press to books, it seems that many 
authors have sought topicality by, in a sense, avoiding it. To be up-to-date 
in 1935 they have gone back to 1910, and by various feats of intellectual 
gymnastics have endeavoured to treat all the intervening years as if they 
were simply “‘ our period ”—a period which we share loyally with His 
Majesty the King. This must seem an amazing piece of agility to those who 
belong to the newest schools—to those, say, who look upon Mr. T. S. Eliot 
as an interesting relic of the last generation. Whilst there are already fairly 
prominent persons for whom literature began in about 1928 or 1929, there 
are others, still prominent, for whom it ended in 1914; and there are yet 
others who have their eyes on the intermediate period and are convinced 
that the only important products of literature in the last sixty years came 
from Bloomsbury. é 
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OW this is going to make it difficult to present a firm, clear-cut 
definition of ‘“‘ our” Georgian age. But that there are striking 
similarities as well as differences between the beginning and end of the 
period has been shown by Mr. H. C. Dent in the series of short extracts 
from newspapers and speeches which he has collected in Milestones to the 
Silver Fubilee (Halcyon Book Company, 5s.). ““ At no time since the Great 
War,” said The Times in 1912, alluding to the Napoleonic war, “ have the 
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-signs of social uneasiness been so general in Britain as they are to-day.” 
The signs have repeated themselves. In 1g11, as now, a certain Dean 
Inge was quoted as saying: “ There is a soft and flabby side to modern 
humanitarianism.”’ Social unease and Dean Inge were both topical at the 
opening of the reign, and remain topical. It is reported that a prophetic 
undergraduate, attending lectures at Hertford College, Oxford, some thirty 
or forty years ago, carved on his desk the words “ kill-inge no murder.” 
Was he darkly hinting that there are Methuselahs with many lives against 
whom the critical assassin is powerless—whom no docketing of the 
generations will dispose of ? 
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OTH Mr. John Buchan (our future Governor-General of Canada), in 

his Jubilee book, The King’s Grace (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), and 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton in The Georgian Literary Scene (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.), are aware of the disunity of the period. ‘‘ No epoch in the life of 
a nation,” says the former, ‘‘ is exactly outlined by a sovereign’s reign.” 
And Mr. Swinnerton : ‘‘ Authors are born very untidily. They do not live 
as they should do, from century to century, or from reign to reign, but 
rise as and when they will, and do their work unwinkingly regardless of the 
historian.’ Each of these authors, like Mr. Benson, writes with most gusto 
about the period nearest to that in which he was intellectually cradled. 
Whilst Mr. Benson’s mind is apt to hark back to the reign of Victoria, Mr. 
Buchan’s background is full of lively recollections of the Edwardian period ; 
and Mr. Swinnerton’s spiritual home is among the writers who flourished 
in the years immediately preceding the war. 
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T would be a mistake to turn either to Mr. Buchan or Mr. Swinnerton 

if we wanted a critical account of the historical events or the literary 
personages of the last decade. Mr. Buchan skips those years—or at least 
dismisses them in a few pages—and Mr. Swinnerton frankly expresses 
dislike of all that part of the literary world which he elects to call ‘‘ modn.”’ 
But each speaks as one having authority for the years 1910 to 1914. And 
that is a period particularly worthy of study for our purpose, because then 
the long process of transition from the old order to the new came to a head, 
and indeed became so outward and obvious in its manifestation as to 
involve the world not merely in a war of ideas, but in its crude consequence, 
a war with guns. 

Mr. Buchan calls 1912 and 1913 “‘ the restless years,” ‘‘ In the retrospect 
they seem a period of continuous effervescence and ferment. Even at the 
time one was conscious of walking on unsubstantial ground.” Mr. Swinner- 
ton in the same way speaks of the “‘ unrest” of the age, and points out 
that the young, who “‘ were all for seriousness,” were also “ all for icono- 
clasm.” ‘This was the period which witnessed the violent demonstrations 
of suffragettes, large-scale strikes, the arming of volunteers in Ireland, and 
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chronic rudeness in the House of Commons ; Signor Marinetti announced 
the arrival of ‘‘ Futurism”; Mr. Wyndham Lewis _ proclaimed 
“Vorticism ” ; jazz music appeared ; night-clubs became popular ; and 
Austria declared war on Serbia. 
a - nr ar 

14 ieee of this appeared as no more than the froth on the surface of a 

cauldron that had been long simmering. If we began asking who 
first lit the fire beneath it we might have to go back to someone like Roger 
Bacon, or Galileo, or Rousseau, and note the faggots that were thrown on 
by Godwin or Shelley or Byron. Or if we asked who led the attack on the 
bourgeois conception of morality and letters, we might go back to Nietzsche, 
Ibsen and Walt Whitman ; but it is enough to observe that shortly before 
1910 the momentum of this attack had become prodigious under the 
leadership of Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, followed by John Galsworthy 
and a host of others. One talks of literature turning to propaganda to-day, 
but never was there a time when so many powerful men of letters, being 
engrossed in the social problems of their age, became incorrigible pro- 
pagandists as in the first decade of the century. There were essayists like 
Charles Masterman racking their souls in public over the social abuses of 
the age. There was Edward Carpenter. A writer with so pure a literary 
taste as H. W. Nevinson could not abstain from the espousal of democratic 
“* causes.”’ Even G. K. Chesterton, however seemingly light-hearted in his 
romanticism, was to be found in prose and verse passionately denouncing 
oppressors and humbugs. And there were others, like Arnold Bennett in 
England, and Winston Churchill in America, who were so obsessed by the 
phenomena of swift social change that it became the dominant motif in 
their more important novels. Even Mr. E. M. Forster, than whom few 
writers could be more detached or less prone to gregarious habits of 
thought, became, in the years before the war, one of the prophets. 
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Os ad tna and aggressive moral purpose were the most 
conspicuous notes in English literature in 1910, and it was not less 
serious even when it assumed the form of Shavian raillery or Chestertonian 
banter. Literature had been making a prolonged frontal attack on an older 
order of ideas and on outworn social habits, denouncing equally privilege, 
humbug and self-deception. But at the beginning of the Georgian period 
something suddenly went. Was it that the resisting forces crumpled up all 
along the line, that the attackers rushed the whole system of defences, and 
that for their successors nothing was left to do but to spread over the 
conquered country and enjoy the loot ? Certain it is that somewhere about 
the years 1910 to 1914 the whole tone of the supposedly characteristic 
literature of the period altered. From fierce iconoclasm one turned, after 
an interval of mock violence and froth, to mild contempt of the surviving 
idolatries. Intense earnestness, after the same interval, gave place to 
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flippancy. The ravings of the Delphic Oracle were silenced. The superior 
person, after a long absence, returned. Poets diverted their seriousness to 
the technique of making verses, and prose-writers remembered style. 
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ane having said all that, we have to unsay it again—or some of it—for 
the facts of literary history aggravatingly get in the way of generaliza- 
tions. The people whom Mr. Swinnerton’s “‘ modn ”’ thinks of as the men 
of that age (1910), the ‘‘ old gang ”—‘‘ Shaw and Barker and Galsworthy 
in the theatre, Bennett and Wells and in a lesser degree Galsworthy in the 
novel, and Chesterton and Belloc in the Press,” who made the young men 
of 1910 feel that “‘ there was thrilling life in the intellectual world ”—may 
have seemed, and may have been, the writers most expressive of the 
contemporary mood ; but they were far, far from being all who were alive, 
active, and important just then. We can hardly leave Henry James out of 
the picture. It is evident that Mr. Swinnerton, who thinks of him as “ the 
finest craftsman among Victorian novelists”? and the “‘ Grand Literary 
Panjandrum ”’ of the early Georgian period, secretly dislikes him because 
he has something in common with the “‘ modn ”—his relationship being, 
surely, parental or at least avuncular. And what account are we to give of 
Joseph Conrad, who could never by any stretch of imagination be placed 
in the company of prophets and propagandists? And George Moore 
—where does he come in ? Or W. H. Hudson, that quiet and scrupulously 
literary naturalist ? Or Mr. Norman Douglas, putting his tongue out with 
exquisite audacity at the over-solemn people of all ages ? And Mr. Max 
Beerbohm—“ Well! for my own part, I am a dilettante, a petit maitre. I 
love best in literature delicate and elaborate ingenuities of form and style. 
But my preference does not keep me from paying due homage to Titanic 
force !”’ With this as his text, Mr. Swinnerton has defeated himself by 
writing an appreciation, brilliant and just right, of the delectable, the one 
and only, Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

Indeed, when we look into it, it appears that all those subtler literary 
excellences which we are apt to think of as incompatible with the first 
dozen years of the twentieth century were then actually present in a 
superlative degree. 
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JOHN DREW 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 
I 


LOW laugh of delight, and a young cheek stained 

Att: a sea-pink by the wet winds of the county Mayo 
Distinguish John Drew in the city, 

To self-pity a stranger, and a stranger too 

In the pale-faced, smut-bound Cockney crowd. 

From Westport in Mayo that fertile voice 

And the long-boned arms, rakers of ribbony kelp 

That drapes the westward rocks when the breakers fall back, 

And the black hair the rain wind blew over the eyes 

Their candour now rimmed with a fog-borne ophthalmia. 


What is London to him but a place on his way 

Where he finds work or lacks it, lies down 

On a hard bed or soft or no bed at all ? 

Where on a wet day he dined off a pig’s head in a cook-shop, 
Entered a library to learn the intrigues of our governors, 
And a wash-house to get rid of the grime, 

Sluicing his lean flanks with steaming, carbolized water, 

As a stranger encountered a stranger 

Who knew him, recognized his low laugh of delight ? 


That he “‘ wandered abroad ” was a charge brought against him 
** Without visible means of subsistence ”’ : 

Slept in a train at a siding. Bound over. 

He wanders abroad, no enemy of society, 

Entered by him at points where a need is mutual 

To make a new road or load up the new-mown hay, 

To do odder jobs than those, in short 

To give and get for a day or a month what he can ; 

Subsists by the work of his hands, and the chance to continue. 
Another time he was drunk, too drunk for decorum, 

And his visible means of subsistence was joy. 


Many a man has found peace in a conflict, 
Loved hating, submitted with pride : 

Has not each his own paradox ? John Drew 
Finds constancy, balance, in change and caprice. 


. JOHN DREW 


II 


Atlantic all night long across the park 

The storm tormented trunk and branch, 

Drops pattering in the dark like shot. 

The wind at full pressure, suddenly less loud, 

Was an enemy shoulder trying to force the door 

Of the keeper’s cottage, where Drew lay sleeping 

His head on his arm, his face with a flush 

Like the ripening stain on the sunward side of a fruit, 
He who in August in those ferny rides 

Caught rabbits and a glinting, coppery pheasant. 


In the morning he left, grateful and singing, 

Glad of kindness and the calm silence 

And the lights of the town he would reach that evening 
Gay-pointed already in the chambers of his forward blood. 
The rubber-frilled fungus he struck from a stump 
With a stick, treading soft in the leaf-muffled glade, 
The winter-stripped wood ; and stood and looked up 
At the rainwashed, red-fruited holly. 

Let that be his badge, the evergreen holly, 

Ripe in the dimness of rainy December, 

Rich in the bareness of bark colonnades, 

The branch of goodwill brilliant in gloom, 

Like a wreath on a tomb. 


He refreshes himself in the rays of surprise, 

This nomad, this casual citizen 

Who will never buy a house by instalments 

Or lift up a child of his own with his powerful hands ; 
His hair will go grey but will never be laid 

Alongside the wedded grey of an old woman’s head ; 

As a fumbling old man John Drew will be found 

In a workhouse twilight, end of a winding route 

Which would make, mapped out, an intricate hieroglyph, 
The lacy and looped arabesque of a personal quest. 

No daughter will close his eyes, and no fond hand 

Ease the old pains of one who once lived for new pleasures— 
But remember: John Drew is free. 


How is he free, since no one is free ? 

Of parents now dead, his offspring unborn 
Even in the secret seeding-places of the heart 
(For John is weak in the stir to nest and hive) 
Does he live for himself alone ? Does any man ? 
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He finds in our calm and moderate island 
(Land of the bank, the pulpit and the flag, 
So neatly balanced between facts and dreams, 
The outlaw Irish and the reasoning French) 
Scope for his gait, who stoops and smiles. 


When order is prose, then error is a song, 
Then some find freedom in the right to smile 
And a sneer is an intellectual thing. 

To be a critic when the rest create 

Or a creator when the rest conform, 

To be a rebel, in ambush on the road 

To ready-made Utopias, with a gun, 

To die at will, when others live by rule, 

Is sometimes freedom ; so far Drew is free. 


It 


Keep out the winter, John Drew, winter the leveller, 
Stripper of all that each separate branch puts out ; 
Keep fresh that blue, that curious, smiling eye 

That notices, wonders, enjoys, and wants to know: 
Keep the power of appraisal ; and may your hand, 
With padded, work-worn fingers gentle and strong, 
Keep its love for what is fitting and shapely. 


Taker of casual ways, tramp whom some have respected, 
Unconcerned to reform other people, 

Uttering a low laugh at makers of by-laws, 

Fresh as a sea-pink where the asphalt ends, 

Remain yourself: you have proved 

That to be oneself is a kind of greatness. 


Remain yourself, like the evergreen holly seen 

At the end of a woodland ride at the end of December, 
Glossy flourisher among bone-like trunks, 
Berry-bearing yielder of the festival branch 

And rainwashed wreaths of delight. 
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THREE POEMS 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM 
FF far from gusty waves, these children’s faces. 


Like rootless weeds the torn hair round their paleness. 
The tall girl with her weighed-down head. The paper- 
seeming boy with rat’s eyes. The stunted unlucky heir 
Of twisted bones, reciting a father’s gnarled disease, 
His lesson from his desk. At back of the dim class 
One unnoted, mild and young: his eyes live in a dream 
Of squirrels’ game, in tree room, other than this. 


On sour cream walls, donations. Shakespeare’s head 

Cloudless at dawn, civilized dome riding all cities. 

Belled, flowery, Tyrolese valley. Open-handed map 

Awarding the explicit world, of every name but here. 

To few, too few, these are real windows: world and words and 
waving 

Leaves, to heal. For these young lives, guilty and dangerous 

Is fantasy of travel. Surely, Shakespeare is wicked 


To lives that wryly turn, under the structural Lie, 

Toward smiles or hate ? Amongst their heap, these children 
Wear skins peeped through by bones, and spectacles of steel 
With mended glass, like bottle bits in slag. 

Tyrol is wicked ; map’s promising a fable : 

All of their time and space are foggy slum, 

So blot their maps with slums as big as doom. 


Unless, dowager, governor, these pictures, in a room 
Columned above childishness, like our day’s future drift 
Of smoke concealing war, are voices shouting 

O that beauty has words and works which break 
Through coloured walls and towers. The children stand 
As in a climbing mountain train. This lesson illustrates 
The world green in their many valleys beneath : 

The total summer heavy with their flowers. 
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AT NIGHT 


3 ATHER death’s monolith, 

Ro: Customs’ barrier, plump 
Ending all, where my senses 

In process of freezing, read 

A new and static Time 

Which is the answer, end of all— 

Than this life’s travelling pain, 

These iron rails that sprout upon 

New landscapes, where foliage 

Of self-vanity is gashed 

Into roaring deserts ! ”’ 


* * * * * 


He spoke much with her, received many 
Letters. Little said her words, much the hand 
That shaped them. Blue veins on white paper 
And a fine pen. This mild journey 

On her quiet writing, recalls a head 

Bent deskwards like a girl’s, flushed 

As if caught suddenly. The brow wears 

His name. Through her bare arms, 

As on the whitest paper, 

Runs the meaning of the blue veins. 


* * * * * 


** Already all’s too late. 

The winds rise. Where I lie 

In alone darkness, the engines 

Shunt all night. Much 

Has been hurried away. The few 

I loved, tender relationships, 

Welcoming mouths, all, all are packed 
Silent like trucks and halted in their sidings, 
Dumb, the decisions made, for iron death.” 
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THE EXILES 


ISTORY has tongues 

Hi angels has guns—has saved has praised— 
To-day proclaims 

Achievements of her exiles long returned, 

Now no more rootless, for whom her printing 


Glazes their bruised waste years with one 
Balancing present presented sky. 


Hold the achievement, how her men like flags 
Unfurled upon their shore are cupped by waves : 
The laurelled exiles, kissing own sands and shells. 


Number there freedom’s friends. One who 
Within the element of endless summer 

Like leaf in amber, petrified by sun, 

Studied the root of action. Some, in cafés, 
Endured the drowning flakes of stranger tongues. 
Also a poet was babbling like a fountain 
Through Twickenham Garden. Now, all these 
Drink their just light from cups. 


Their deeds and deaths are birds. They stop the invisible 
Speed of our empty sight across the past. 
In our eyes’ pigment these feed and fly and dwell. 


Their time and land are death ; since all 

States and stays and makes 

Them one with what they willed. Now we endure 
Perennial unseasonableness, waiting 

For that death. Our life’s the metal 

That welds complexity of actual being 

To those lucid deaths preceding. We, waiting, till 
The signatory laurel’s single green 

Shall flash our hungered lives with leaves 

Of justification. 


Yet in the accomplishment 

Of those exiles returned—where 

Is their wandering fearful knee ? In the assertion 
Of glossing paper sky, where does the blemish 
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Of sexual despair speck the clear dome 

With an ape’s venery ? How shall these severed lives 
Of spirit’s hunger, spite’s malaria 

—The hate-planted tree—to dissolve and re-form 
To a rosy finger’s touch of history our creator ? 


History has tongues 

Has angels has guns—has saved has praised— 
The veins 

That travel through the brain, no longer croak 
Hunger and headache: they become 

Taut wires that lift a dance of words 

Across a desert. The exiled dead, 

Not ghosts, but winning messages, return, return. 


PORTRAIT 
By A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


HE lives continually ; she gives 
With heart, mind, senses ; 

She builds no walls around her save 
Those final fences 


Where her last self, a fiery foal, 
Curvets and paces, 

High-mettled, shy, recalcitrant 
To bits and traces ; 


And he who’ll catch that foal must have: 
So patient, clever 

A hand, must be so young and old 
And wise a lover... ! 


HANDEL AGONISTES 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE CELEBRATIONS 
By D. S. MacCo.i 


ISTEN ! I will forgive you, for I can, 
Poor insects of despite and trammelling Fate 


That leave me destitute, and old, and blind, 
But unsubdued, Composer of my Peace. 
Blind Samson ruined Dagon’s temple down 
On the jeering triumph of lords Philistine ; 
Blind Milton sang that passion, and a dirge 
Of endless quiet for the Agonist ; 
Blind Handel, while he yet had eyes to see 
Dawn, and the beautiful angers of the light, 
Set, to the majesty of deed and word, 
Strains of the other art invisible 
Which counter-builds Creation in the dark. 
Now, mortal shadow of the labouring God, 
Come to full close upon a Seventh Day, 
You, O the concourse of his little foes, 
He quells with magnanimities of sound, 
New-moulded to a rapture ultimate. 
Hush, then, all trivial noises of the Earth, 
And Heaven, hold your thunder till I speak ! 
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THE INIQUITY OF FASHION 


By D. S. MacCo.i 


Winter’s done and the story’s told ; 
Up come crocuses out of the cold ; 
Earth has one story, being old ; 
Are you tired, listening ? 
Here’s a bird singing a popular song, 
The sky would fall if he sang it wrong, 
Daffodil fashions have lasted long, 
Will green be the rage this Spring ? 


I 
HEN I speak of the Iniquity of Fashion I am not so foolish as 


to mean that all new fashion is iniquitous. Creation or reversion 

never ceases, and however questionable the fresh turnings, so 

that “‘ we find no open tract or constant manuduction in the 
labyrinth,” we yet are ‘‘ fain to wander in the America and untravelled 
parts” of invention. I shall come to iniquity in the other sense, but first 
I mean what Sir Thomas Browne meant when he said “ The iniquity of 
Oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy,” the unfairness, namely, with 
which good and useful and lovely things, hardly or luckily won, are swept 
away and forgotten, or replaced by much less deserving substitutes. How 
often it is our fate to go back to a shop and to find that an admirable stuff 
for a dress or a suit, that rarest of things, a well-patterned carpet, a well- 
shaped glass or cup has been hustled away in the purification rites of the 
new season, and to be met by bland contempt from the salesman, or 
unction from the shopwalker, pressing upon us the most forbidding 
novelties. 

Dress, it must be allowed, is the irreclaimable field of change, though 
there are patches of conservatism. Men, while they were still busy, whether 
as labourers or as urban clerks, were impatient of shopping, and had come 
to obliterate themselves in a dull uniform. The tailor could only within 
narrow limits vary the opening of a vest or the cut of jacket or trousers, 
so as to make the wearer sufficiently uneasy in a last year’s suit, or impose 
upon him some muddy green, hot brown or icy grey as the necessary colour 
of the season. Women, pushing men out of the offices, or running their 
cars, have taken over something of this conservatism, a mannish uniformity. 
For well-to-do man sports wear is the release into jazz. For social woman 
fashion is a necessity. Dress, as an end and not a protection or convenience, 
is a device for making one or another part of the body conscious of itself 
and alluring to others, and as soon as one emphasis is staled by general 
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adoption it must be scrapped and a fresh appeal set up. Hats swing from 
ample crown and brim to a patch over one eye ; bodies have their curves 
planed out here and protruded there, the area of skin exposed shifts from 
front to back, and skirts hush up the ankles or retreat above the knees. A 
horrid shabbiness descends on all these devices when their time of provo- 
cation is up, and they have descended to the Gladyses and Dorothys 
who have inherited also the once modish names. There is no power, alas, 
to arrest the fashions that a painter would choose to be perpetual; the 
crinoline, for one, with its noble foundation for a portrait, or the drapery of 
Lizzie Siddall’s sleeves and gown. 


Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan ; 


the ever-womanly, or as the schoolboy translated, “‘ the eternal female ” 
leads us on. The instinct, the rule of change, is clear enough. How, precisely, 
and by whom, fashion’s novelties are imposed, we most of us very vaguely 
conjecture ; but I find some light on the diffusion of those fiats from the 
tyrannical centre in the book called, so hopefully, The Conquest of Ugliness, 
issue of the late regrettable exhibition of industries. In a section stamped 
with the high authority given by her editorship of Vogue, Mrs. Towers 
Settle (what stability those names seem to promise) comes to our help. 
As Mr. John de la Valette, in the official diction, so different from his 
natural and sensible downrightness, puts it : 


Her present sphere of activities provides her with constant opportunities for 
studying also the corresponding conditions in Paris and New York. The results 
she places, never in an obtrusive, always in a helpful and attractive way, at the 
disposal of those whose task it is to cater for women’s demands. 


Fain would I quote at length from helpful adjuration to Britain to become 
more ‘‘ fabric-conscious,” but must be content with a reference to the 
ircana of “‘ styling.” It is by this machinery that New York, distant as she 
s from Paris and London, draws level all the same. The “ stylers ”’ attend 
he European confabulations of fabric-millers and man-modists ;_ cables, 
samples, reports are rushed over or expressed, and a month after the mills 
of the gods in Paris have decided to grind orange, the New World has 
‘aught up and is not procrastinating in green. 

‘““ America is here,”’ said Wilhelm Meister, or words to that effect. Paris 
s now all but “‘ there’; when tele-colour-vision is a little less smudgy, 
here will be no need for the “ stylers” to suffer a sea- or an air-change ; 
10t a minute need be lost, and with the difference in the clocks all that 
yart of the world will be rigged out simultaneously to a “ crinkle,” a 
“nubble,” a “ waffle” or a “loop.” Standardization and simultaneity 
will have kissed for their flying moment of intrigue: the women of those 
States and not they only will be fabric-consciously “‘ styled ” and at peace. 

I will take one instance of iniquity from this same dress department 
yf Fashion’s great Store. When, during the War, the drain of men became 
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acute, one of the occupations taken over by women was window-cleaning. 
In my youth, by the way, the maid-servants did it for houses in the most 
breathtaking way, not only sitting out on window-sills, but standing out 
upon those of upper storeys, all uninsured as they were, and with smiles to 
spare for passing tradesmen from their perilous perch. At least, during 
the War, they inherited the ladder-apparatus promptly introduced by men 
when they were turned on to the risky job. One of those window-cleaning 
ladders I passed on a summer morning against a shop in Great Portland 
Street, and my breath was caught in another sense. I was on my way to 
Hertford House, from which my French Eighteenth Century was to be 
packed away for safety, and I saw in this London street the makings— 
what would have been the compensation—of a lovely Lancret, if only the 
tobacco-shop had turned into an apple orchard. Leaning over from a rung 
of the ladder was a girl in a two-piece of loose trousers and coat with wide 
floating skirts. Blue was the colour, and I suppose cotton the stuff, and the 
wearer comely but no prize mannequin ; yet in that costume she had the 
advantage uniform can give to the reasonably well-favoured : she made an 
adorable figure. Later in the day I called at Newman’s ancient colour-shop 
in Soho Square, and on the step I found John Sargent, all a-gape and 
a-goggle over another of those Lancret gallants. He ought there and then 
to have made a drawing ; perhaps he did, before the vision was wiped out 
by the Armistice. The other women’s uniforms of that interlude—those 
for bus conductors and lift-attendants—were abominable ; some imbecile 
had thought too much about them, and thought wrong. But at the same 
moment there was another delight, one of colour. On the terrace of the 
““Spaniards’”’ road, high-lifted over the Elysian Fields and “ gallant 
conversations ” of Hampstead Heath, were to be seen many of our “ inval- 
ides,” wounded men from hospital taking the sun, and they were rigged 
out in blue and anyhow-fitting suits. But the blue had been bleached in 
places, by repeated scrubbing, nearly white, and from that ran through 
semi-tones to notes of the bright original tint, with the play, in fact, that 
the Oriental, who knows about colour, gives to his fabrics. In perfect 
apposition to this was a top-note of flaming scarlet in a neck-cloth. The 
papers, I remember, complained of our heroes being made scarecrows 
by this unhoped-for harmony : it certainly distinguished them among the 
blacks and drabs and nasty terra-cottas of our mourning habit. 

From another department of the Store, but from association with the 
Portland Street shop, I will take a trivial example, but an object of constant 
use, a tobacco-pouch. There are all manner of ungainly bags in rubber and 
plush for this purpose, and there is one form, pretty enough, with a zip- 
fastening ; but it flattens the tobacco. The one I speak of was known as 
the Prince of Wales pattern, from the feathers stamped on its base. It was 
of reddish rubber (which should have been darker) and its shape was 
roughly that of a flower-glass, with round bowl and close-lying, wide 
mouth. But the point about this perfect contrivance was that the neck had a 
permanent and graceful twist, which kept the mouth air-tight, that fingers 
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and thumb could be inserted by a single action, while the other thumb 
and finger circled the neck to give resistance, and the moment the cigarette- 
inch or pipe-fill was withdrawn the neck automatically closed itself again. 
his pouch, once a common part of the tobacconist’s stock, still lingers, 
but has disappeared from the counters generally, for no reason but iniquity ; 
it was not, like the dress, created and suppressed by a social upheaval and 
re-settlement. 

I have brooded, at times, over the project of starting a shop for absolute 
things like that; but the capitalists would parody, exploit and kill it. 
There ought to be a Home, a Hospital in Captain Coram’s sense, for such 
Foundlings of Fashion. The South Kensington Museum was started to 
be nothing else but this, but has gone the way of all museums ; it has 
the wrong things as well as the right, Paul Lamérie’s elaborate drivel, for 
example, beside the chastity of Sheffield plate. Forgive me, my friends of 
the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert,” if I seem to brawl in church. 


II 


Now I come to iniquity in the other sense, not of injustice done to 
Fashion’s own frivolous ephemera of a family, but of assault upon the too 
recariously surviving breeds which ought to be sacred from the caprice of 
Dctte. The most convenient short name for Fashion as poisoner is Art 
Nouveau, ‘‘ New”’ only in the sense of cropping up afresh at every epoch 
in the history of art, for the essence of Art Nouveau is the exploiting with 
avidity of forms which good designers have sedulously avoided. In Oriental 
art, in Greek, in Gothic, enormously in Baroque and Rococo, repeated- 
ly in modern times these vain and blundering fancies, these weeds of art, 
have overrun the building and its furnishings. There is also the case, it 
must be remembered, when the garden, in its literal sense, has been given 
over to the pretender, roses malformed into devices like the waiter’s idea 
of a table-napkin and cabbage-like in size, flowers that are not flowers, 
like dahlias, and nurslings of the Victorian suburb and park, at a time when 
the true flowers were banished to the cottage or uprooted as wild. Most 
works of art, moreover, ancient as well as modern, are bad, even when 
they are treasured in national galleries ;- and a great many works, even of 
the Masters, are deviations : it is wildly misleading to talk of a Rembrandt, 
a Reynolds, a Turner; Raphael can be nauseous, witness the sentiment 
and colour of his Ansidei Madonna, Michelangelo himself could stray 
into a shockingly wrong kind of drawing. The way of salvation is, O so 
strait, the dead alleys and ways to destruction QO, so infinite and so easy. 
This is what we mean by the word “classic” applied to the Greeks, who 
had this knowledge in their bones till Praxiteles. A Polyclitus may be dull ; 
dullness, academicism, is the danger of classicism ; it was Praxiteles who 


took off upon the soft betraying slope which ended in Bernini. ‘‘ Art Nou- 
B 
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veau,” as an epithet for this recurring phenomenon, belongs to the ’nineties. 
The new outburst was English, Alfred Gilbert its most gifted practitioner, 
for he was artist enough to make a dazzling show with the weeds of design 
that overran and swallowed his sculpture. Benvenuto Cellini, the great 
vulgarian, was reborn English, with what that implies of comparative 
restraint ; but the wings and bones and mongrels of fancy fermented to 
craziness in Gilbert’s head and sprouted rankly under his hand. The 
“‘ Glasgow School ” were the other sinners. Charles Macintosh cleaned up 
architecture from decaying incrustations, but the devils of ornament 
returned, and Mrs. Macintosh, the Macnairs, and Miss Jessie King 
multiplied those semi-vegetable forms with a special kink, the laying bare 
of hitherto concealed roots. The Studio wafted the seeds abroad, and 
Bing in Paris, Vandervelde in Belgium, and who can tell how many in 
Holland and Germany, watered or grafted. There must still exist in the 
cellars at South Kensington the Donaldson gift of furniture accepted by the 
Museum in the flush of the movement, but even there painful to digest. 
It is sprouting again in creepers upon the denuded walls. ‘The way is narrow, 
and it is notorious that in the arts the best things may be done near the 
beginning, and never equalled or surpassed. Who has drawn better than 
some of the cave-men, made medals finer than one or two of Pisanello’s 
and Matteo de’ Pasti’s, or printed to beat Jenson ? All that can be hoped 
for is to keep down the weeds, dig and recover the roots, and finely vary on 
the exemplars. Our medals and stamps, unluckily, are, in this Jubilee year, 
worse than ever, poor and photographic in design; and the three-half- 
penny stamp a mess in arrangement and a bad chocolate in colour. Queen 
Victoria’s penny stamp, in black or red, and her florin were classics compared 
with these. 

In the most widely diffused of the arts, that of Printing, we had painfully 
climbed out of a gutter of types to something approaching perfection, so 
far as mechanical type-setting permits. It is lamentable how uncertainly 
that recovery holds its own. In the arrangement given to furnishings in 
houses and tea-shops there is something known as “‘ the womanly touch.” 
This consists in setting furniture and cloths diagonally to a room or table, 
as at an earlier period it consisted in heavy draperies upon tables and 
mantelpieces. On the jackets and covers of our books this kind of touch 
prevails ; diagonal setting of titles, like the sprawl of an actress’s signature 
on a photograph, jazzing by varying the colour of letters in a word, clumsy 
block letters or other forms that had been scavenged. Even the Week-end 
Review, which should have kept the faith, flirted disastrously with the 
enemy before being spurlos versenkt in that’ python among weeklies 
but well-printed review, the New Statesman. 'The cover gave up its lucid 
integrity to the stunt designer, and there was a moment when complete 
shaving of eyebrows and cutting of eyelashes threatened the type. A 

sans serif ’’ was retained for headings and initials, completely incom- 
patible in scale and design with the other type. 

Associated with this relapse of type is a manner of decoration on covers 
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and posters even more unfortunate ; a mixture of solids and flat outline, 
of loose waggles with hard geometry. An instance was the cover produced 
for the B.B.C. on the booklet illustrating a course of lectures, An Approach 
to Art. It was a formidable brick to drop in the Approach. The Listener, 
by the way, with immense advantages in money resources, unlimited choice 
of writers and speakers, and extensive circulation, is a sinner where it 
might be a model. It has gone back to Gothic lettering for its title, when 
the very Times was dropping that fashion of “‘ ye olde.”’ Its cover is liable 
to a dislocation of photographs, cutting into one another, set at a 
ladylike angle, and playing odd-man-out with relics of a “‘ Contents ” 
table. However fashionable, it is surely very doubtful editorial manners to 
single out one or two items as “‘ principal ” articles. What the reader wants, 
glancing at such a paper on a bookstall or in his club, is to know the 
complete bill of fare, and learn what, if anything, there is for him. 

A leader in the recent modes of cover and page and poster design is Mr. 
McKnight Kauffer. The catalogue of his recent exhibition may be taken 
as an example. On the front was the outline of a palette. Across it, at an 
angle, was reproduced a scrap of newspaper and three rough brush-strokes, 
blue, black and red. Diagonally crossing this was the lettering EMcKK in 
red, blue and black. On the back were three brush smudges in the same 
tints with bits of carelessly cut newsprint pasted on them. Swearing 
loudly at those primaries was the paging within, printed on strong canary 
yellow, with the traditional top margin transferred to the bottom, and the 
bottom to the side. It is a short way from this sort of thing to the self 
confidence of the Zwemmer type of painter in his “ personality,” revealed 
in the accidents of his brush, and a step beyond to the climax of exhibiting 
a thumb-print on a smudge of paint as the equivalent of a picture. 

I am aware that Mr. Kauffer has all but the whole Press to proclaim him 
a master of design and colour. That might be disconcerting, if we had not 
become inured to this unanimity. The pzeans began with Mr. Roger Fry 
in the Nation, and the bell-wether having led, the flock obediently follow 
in The Times, Manchester Guardian, Evening Standard, Sunday Times, 
Spectator, New Statesman, Vogue and I know not what else. Fry’s lively 
article on the poster is of 1925 and ends with a tribute to Mr. Kauffer’s 


quick modesty of manner which has disarmed criticism. He has insinuated his 
good taste in colour, his real delicacy of feeling for form, his ingenuity in interpre- 
tation and his co-ordinating power so gradually and unobtrusively (sc) that at last 
people have got accustomed to genuine works of art on the walls of tubes, trams and 
lifts. 


On that tribute I make two remarks. We are all apt to be carried away by 
new promise, and to let oneself go in admiration is a generous weakness. 
There was, of course, a certain talent to reckon with. ‘The “‘ Winter Sales ” 
posters, one of which gave Fry his cue, were remarkable ; that especially 
of 1922, in which sugary circles of swept snow, in blue and warm or cold 
greys, were combined with bright figures. But the placing and character 
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of the lettering were never safe, and design and colour did not maintain this 
rank. In the second place Fry’s sensibility to colour was less than uncertain, 
for ‘‘ values” missing: he was himself capable of “‘ screaming,” so to put 
it, in a low key. Therefore shrill sky blues, dirty greens and chocolates did 
not offend him. 

Mr. Kauffer, if he will allow a single voice to tell the truth, has been too 
easily contented by his flatterers and his own readiness, and has missed 
the difficult track. He is not alone, as the poster section at Burlington House 
abundantly advertised. England, if she has had no comparable genius to 
Lautrec’s in form and colour on the hoardings, has the Lyceum design of 
the “‘ Beggarstaff Brothers,” on the list of masterpieces, and among Under- 
ground posters the late Arthur Blunt’s colour and convention were pleasant, 
and Macdonald Gill’s picture-maps of London fascinating ; that they are 
not permanent in the Tubes is an iniquity of the lesser sort. The threat to 
Printing is a major iniquity, and the complaisance of the critics a trahison 


des Clercs.”’ 
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THE CHAMPIONS 


By L. A. PAVEY 


HE stadium was a good sight in the sun of the early summer after- 
noon. These young athletes, all of whom had been looking forward 
eagerly to the opportunity of competing with the best of their kind, 
and perhaps of being hailed as champions, were trotting now on 
to the grass in ones and twos. They still wore light linen coats and trousers, 
for this was merely a process of limb-loosening, so that joints and muscles 
might be limbered up and the blood coursing sweetly at starting time. 

The spectators were pouring in steadily on the popular side, and as is 
the way with athletic meetings in particular, they were worthy of the 
competitors, mostly a keen, fit, knowledgeable crowd, not out for mere 
amusement or sensation as is so often the case with more popular sports 
where financial interest ensures a big Press boom. There was still a big gap 
in the stands which they were climbing and steadily filling, but the raised 
dais in the middle of this indicated that the important people, and the big 
payers, would later be grouped there round the notabilities who were due to 
receive the visitors and bestow the awards on the winners. 

A military band filed out into the arena, scarlet and white against the 
velvety green of the grass, and with their first merry tune the life of the 
meeting seemed at once unified and increased, as though the music symbol- 
ized something that the onlookers by themselves could not express. There 
was an occasional loud call from a group of friends to one or other of the 
athletes who were out there kicking head-high, taking two or three hurdles 
with a sudden and beautiful burst of speed, or dancing rapidly up and down 
on their toes. The athlete would wave in acknowledgment, turning again 
to his preparations for the serious business of the afternoon, or for a word 
with a white-clad attendant concerning the condition of the red-brown 
surface of the racing track, divided meticulously by white lines, upon 
which it was to be carried through. Some of the more eager of the spectators 
and those experts anxious not to lose the closest possible view of move- 
ment and method, scorned the comfort of the stands and seated themselves 
like a row of penguins on the low fence twenty yards closer to the popular 
side of the arena, a fence without a back. Their likeness to unusual birds 
was heightened in some cases by handkerchiefs worn under their hats for 
the protection of their napes from the hot sun. 

Already busy in the stands were vendors of chocolate, fruit and ices. 
These were licensed tradesmen, officially appointed and armletted. Below, 
at intervals along the space between the stands and the track, able to serve 
only the newcomers, or the penguins if they turned their backs, were their 
poorer brethren, older men and anxious-looking, uncertain that returns 
would compensate them for the expenditure of entrance money. Already 
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they sagged a little under the heat and from the weight of their trays, and 
rested them occasionally on the few gaps along the fence. But soon these 
gaps would be filled. 

Alderson noticed them only after he had taken his place in the stand 
and watched the heats of the first event, the two hundred and twenty yards 
sprint. That would happen with most spectators in their hurry to get well- 
placed seats, and the old fellows’ chances, he supposed, would come only 
at the end of a race and when there was some moving round below of odd 
members of the crowd or unsettled newcomers. Then, over the heads of 
the people in front of him, he suddenly saw Fanshaw. As luck would have it 
Fanshaw made for the gangway nearest Alderson’s seat, and as he came 
up it Alderson called out to him. Fanshaw joined him, pleased with com- 
pany in the midst of this throng. 

“Well, it’s good to see you again,” said Fanshaw. ‘‘ How are you, 
jimirs 

“* Well enough—for a spectator,” said Alderson rather dryly. 

‘‘ What more do you want ?”’ asked Fanshaw comfortably. “It’s a few 
years since we were out there, you know! ”’ 

‘“‘ Twenty. Long enough to get a trifle stiff. Even my young man seems 
a little surprised if I advise him about starting a sprint in the School Sports, 
or hugging the bend, closing up, or any other of the old gags. He’s quite 
polite about it, though ! ”’ 

‘ “Well, that’s all right, Jim, so long as they still turn out a few who can 
O it.” 

They sat, middle-aged, with levelled expressions and steady eyes, looking 
out to the arena where the flags flapped idly in the breeze of a July day. 
The first competitor in the pole vault levered himself up into the air, 
wriggling level with the fragile bar, then shot himself over with a beautiful 
horizontal roll. He dropped nonchalantly into the sandpit and was up in a 
single spring, as though he had merely bounced, to trot round for his pole 
and back to the others. 

“That’s a good one,” said Alderson. ‘ Who’s he ? Number Eight. 
Trubwell. But he won’t touch the Swede.” 

“None of them will,” agreed Fanshaw. ‘‘ Have you seen him ? Beauti- 
Ah split up fellow. Goes up like a streak. You’d think he was out jumping 

ouses.”” 

Alderson chuckled a little. 

“'What’s the joke ?” asked Fanshaw, smiling. 

“ Just thinking of that evening when you nearly ran into one. D’you 
remember what a shock you gave that loving couple by the wall ?” 

“ Yes,” said Fanshaw. “ ‘Oh, Bert, it’s a ghost!’ said the girl. Well 
they were dark evenings for runs.” 

“Good, though, weren’t they ? Kept you fitter than you are now. And 
me! You wouldn’t try to knock a wall down now, would you? . . . Hello 
here’s the half! Preston’s out.” 

“Yes. He looks the same, doesn’t he ? You wouldn’t think, unless you 
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knew, that just one season after his prime could lose a man those two 
or three yards. All the difference ! He won’t be placed.” 

“No, unless he’s lucky. Still, I’m glad to see him out still.” 

“ Pot-hunting. Handicaps. Working his mark up. Win as much as he 
ever did there,”’ growled Fanshaw. 

“Well, let him. . . . He’s a good scout, and he’s earned them as much 
as the youngsters. Come on, Preston, don’t let him hold you, or . . . that’s 
it, right away from him. I like the way these youngsters rush at the tape. 
Looks as if they know what they want ! ”’ 

“* All right when they see it. But some of the old hands play them up all 
right halfway round. ‘hey haven’t got their minds made up they can win 
—a bit afraid of the man with experience,” 

“Mm,” grinned Alderson. ‘‘ Experience! We’re the johnnies with 
experience now, but can we run? Hell, no!” 

‘““ What was that ? Beat one-fifty-five, eh ? Well, you wouldn’t expect 
Preston to live at that, would you?” 

The half-milers picked up their slacks and dressing-gowns, and their 
serious, healthy young faces turned to the sun, walked slowly over to the 
steps leading under to the competitors’ rooms. Quick in the July sun, they 
had performed and were happy. Others were coming out to take their 
places. One day, with older, wrinkled faces, they would go out of the sun 
like that, and it would be Eclipse. Their deeds, their very names, would 
be forgotten. 

From the stands came a sigh from many thousand people, then after an 
interval another, and again another, and a little buzz of talk. There had 
been three breakaways at the start of the final for the two-twenty yards. 

“God ! It gets my nerves still,’ said Alderson. 

“It’s that Jamaica fellow,” observed Fanshaw, “‘ he’s all worked up to 
hell.”’ His face was screwed in his sympathy with the nervous tension of 
the runners. At the fourth attempt the red-coated starter gave them no 
mercy, and after a quick ‘“‘ Get set’ had them away inside a couple of 
seconds. This time a beautiful start. 

“But I believe he poached a few inches, all the same,’ 
** Look at him. What a stride! ”’ 

* Yes—no—no, he hasn’t done it!” cried Alderson. The English 
favourite, Paynter, with a great burst of running, had come up to beat him 
on the tape. ; 

““D’you know why?” asked Fanshaw, solemnly, emphatically. 
** Paynter’s got that South African’s action, that fellow before the War— 
what’s his name—Walker. Not upright till he’d covered seventy yards, 
easing himself up all the time so that you could hardly see him rising.” 

They sat back, contented. The pole jumpers were matched at the far 
end of the arena by the high jumpers, and the attendants were raking over 
the sand in the pit for the long. There were little groups of competitors, 
and some single figures resting on the grass, and officials hurrying import- 
antly to compare notes and give signals. 


bf 


said Fanshaw. 
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“This is good, Jim.” 

ght 1S, Ble 

The loudspeaker announced the competitors for the mile. 

‘“‘Turner’s not running. That means he’s going all out for record in the 
longer one. That’ll be worth seeing. Look here,” he turned up his pro- 
gramme. “ Specially framed handicap.” 

‘Interesting ! But the man who made the record didn’t have that. Sam 
Belton, wasn’t it?” | 

“Yes, fifty years ago, too. What d’you think of it ? Tracks improving 
all the time since, no end of people having a shot at pulling it down, and 
they haven’t done it yet!” 

“ Well, we still don’t know all the tricks, that’s certain. We’ve learned 
some, but I expect we’ve forgotten others.” 

Alderson saw through filmed eyes the champions of fifty years back, out 
on warm days like this, not just here, but on a simpler, rougher track a few 
miles away. A handful of people only. But they must have had bodies as 
lovely, the same perfectly adjusted muscles, health, high hearts, and 
courage. Fading out into the years, others coming along, ripening into 
champions and tasting fame, dropping away just a little, then a little more, 
falling out, stiffening, ageing. And others. And others. Names sprang 
unbidden to the memory, some he had known himself when he ran just 
before the War. He heard voices dying away through the decades, the 
applause for events where he’d scraped home himself. He shook his middle- 
aged body. This wouldn’t do . . . but all the same he picked out one of 
those incidents. 

“* Did I tell you, Bill, about the sprint at Camp at Brigg End, soon after 
I'd joined up ? You'd never have believed it. They started the dam thing 
round a bend! I collided with two or three people, and you should have 
seen us limping home. . . . The C.S.M. gave me half a dollar for being the 
only representative of the Company in the final ! ” 

“You’re a pro. then, Jim! I always had my suspicions. Hope you didn’t 
waste the half-dollar ?” 

“What, with all those thirsty souls about ? Near the first canteen we’d 
ever known ?... Here’s Turner and the rest! ” 

The officials bustled out to the handicap marks to watch their men. 
They saw Turner easy on the scratch line, then, at the pistol, pushing off 
nonchalantly into a raking stride that did not vary. 

“ He’s good,” said Fanshaw. “‘ He may get pretty close to it.”” Then he 
added, “ I wonder where Sam Belton is, if he’s not pushing the daisies up ! 
And what time would he do now, eh ? He’ll be over seventy.” 

Alderson hardly heard this speculation. ‘“‘ He’ll have to shift a bit to give 
Dakers fifty yards,” he said. “‘ Payne’s an ugly mover, isn’t he ? Makes hard 
work of it. But he’s strong as an ox!” 

Lap after lap, and the shouts for Turner grew louder. His stride length- 
ened. ‘T'wo laps from home he was lying third of the selected field of 
seven. 
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re But he won’t make it. He just doesn’t pull it out of himself,” said Fan- 
shaw. 

The bell went for the last lap. Turner drew level with Dakers, Payne 
still ahead with twenty of his fifty yards in hand, tireless in spite of laboured 
action. 

“Up Turner! Up Turner!” yelled the crowd. They all rose in the 
stands as the three went round to the last bend. 

“* Dakers is holding him,” muttered Fanshaw. 

““ More than.” said Alderson. ‘‘ Drawing away.” 

The tape went. Payne, Dakers, Turner. Ten yards ; four. Winner’s time 
—ten seconds outside record, Turner’s thirteen seconds. 

“There you are,” said Fanshaw. ‘“‘ Never pulled it out of himself.” 

“‘ Finished too fresh,” agreed Alderson. 

His eye fell on the runners moving back towards their wraps at the 
starting point, then nearer to the few spectators on the fence below, then 
on his programme. 

““ Nothing exciting on till the quarter. About twenty minutes yet,” he 
said. “‘ Let’s have a stretch. Get our seats again all right, or others good 
enough.” 

They stepped lightly down the gangway, then crossed the open ground 
in front of the fence. 

“Don’t see many of the boys these days,” said Alderson. He meant 
the runners they had known in their day. 

Two men, one old, one oldish, stepped out uncertainly in front of them 
from the spectators by the rail. One of them was selling strawberries. 

They pulled up dead and walked round them, sauntering on to the end 
of the stretch with an occasional stop to watch a high jumper. On the way 
back Alderson nearly ran into the younger of them. 

“‘ Sorry, me boy,” grunted the old man cheerfully. Then, ‘“‘ Why, if it 
isn’t Mr. Alderson !”’ 

** Hullo, it’s—it’s Lister, of all people. . . . Bill, you remember Joe 
Lister, the trainer ? Of course you do! Rubbed us down many a time!” 

“Yes, right enough! And you’re still looking fit, sir. I helped you to a 
bit o’ that, eh ? Not meself, though ! ” 

“Why, you’re all right, for an old-timer!” said Fanshaw heartily. 
But he didn’t think so. ‘‘ Didn’t you go off to the States ?”’ 

The sagging old man, with his blue-red face and wide, shapeless nose, 
winked. 


“‘ Didn’t I just ! Had a good job there, too, if only .. .”” He raised his 
elbow expressively. ‘‘ Same old fool. Still, I do enough on the grounds to 
keep me going. . . . What d’you think of it to-day ? Any better style than 


the old ’uns ? Not a bit of it. Nor yet so fast ! An’ if we'd ’ad these tracks 
then you’d ’ave seen somethin’. No, you wouldn’t, Mr. Alderson, not 
’ardly you wouldn’t. You’d ’ave ’eard the rustle, that’s all ! ’’ He wheezed 
helplessly. 

‘No, I’m not too good, per’aps, but I’m not too bad, either,”” he went 
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on. “I’m a king compared to the old ’un there,” he added with pride. 
‘“‘ Now what d’you think he’d ’ave done in ’is day in that ’andicap ? ’Ow 
much would ’e ’ave won by, eh? ” 

““Who ? The old fellow with the strawberries ?”’ They looked at him 
again, tottering along with the aid of a stick, too forlorn even to arouse the 
attention of possible purchasers. “‘ Why, who is he ?” 

“'That’s Sam Belton, that was,” he laughed hoarsely. . . . ““ Come to 
see young Turner, what ain’t a runner at all, not in ’zs class, ’ave a shot at 
’is record.” 

‘““Good Lord!” exclaimed the two together. They looked at one 
another. Old Lister saw the look. 

“* No, you can’t do much about it,” he said, “if that’s what you mean. 
You ought to know that. You know what old runners are, leastways, our 
kind. . . . Buy some strawberries, if you like, or give ’im ’arf a dollar ! 
He’ll find a use for it, and I’ll know where to find ’im after the show. .. .”’ 

A big cheer came from the massed stands. 

“Hullo, we’ve missed something!” said Fanshaw, craning his head 
over the penguins. ‘“ What is it?’ he asked one of them. 
es Poon the Swede. That’s record. And he’s still going over like a 

ird | 

It might have been the cheers that roused the old man with the straw- 
berries. He had heard that sound before. He turned with a sudden fantastic 
gesture, and spoke into space, with a dead voice. “‘ Still at it,” he said, 
*they’re still at it!” 
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FIRST-AID FOR THE UNORTHODOX 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


NTIL I remarked upon it six weeks ago, there was a fact of 

first-rate importance which, I believe I am right in saying, had 

blushed unseen up till then. It has never been mentioned to my 

knowledge ; and I really believe that I was the first person to 
draw attention to it, publicly at all events. It reposed coyly in the limbo of 
things that are better left unsaid, or of self-evident truths that are best left 
unexplored (for once you loose the outside world upon the track of a new 
and “‘ intrigueing ”’ truth it runs it to earth with a disgusting thoroughness, 
and a scandal is apt to break out). 

I experience no tincture at all of a conceited pleasure from the reflection 
that I was the first in the field with this revolutionary statement. My 
pioneer gesture was not the result of any unusual penetration on my part, 
or unprecedented boldness. It was merely that I happened to be the first 
person, apparently, who could not see that he had anything to gain by 
ignoring the existence of this important fact—and even had a certain interest 
in evulgating it. 

And so this poor little fact (no, that is not a true description—this fact of 
staggering proportions but long-standing virginity) got itself into print. It 
got itself, at long last, put down on paper. It found itself stated. 'The fact 
to which I am referring is the quite indisputable one that the present world 
of journalists and men-of-letters, in England, is a “ leftwing ” orthodoxy. 
And coupled with this fact must go the reflection that such unanimity is 
not what you would expect. There is no transparent reason why this should 
be so, or why it should be so absolute. On the face of it you would expect 
to find two schools of thought, or more, where in practice you find only 
one. 

Here, then, is a fact that has stared us all in the face but which we none 
of us have noticed: or, if we did, we said nothing about it—each, for his 
own good purposes, must have considered it inexpedient, or unnecessary, 
to do so. Where the majority were concerned, there was, of course, an 
excellent reason for this silence ; namely, that the sort of people whose 
profession it is to confer upon facts the dignity and advantage of verbal 
identity did themselves, as it were, compose the Fact in question. So they 
considered it best to leave this fact severely alone. The idea of belonging to 
an overwhelming, ninety-nine per cent. Majority is always a little depress- 
ing ! It is so much nicer to feel yourself one of a small and hated company 
of the elect. So to blurt out that everybody was, at the moment of writing, 
‘“‘ advanced ”’ would have been extremely bad form. 

No: journalists and men-of-letters have obtained a great deal of kudos 
with the Public out of representing themselves as belonging to a dangerous 
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and esoteric Minority—rather than to a harmless, humdrum, “ leftwing ” 
Majority, as is the case. It would be very dull and “‘ unglamorous ” (to 
make use, not inappropriately, of the correct journalese) if Mr. Everyman 
knew that to be ‘‘ advanced ” was to be respectable and respected, whereas 
to depart from the humdrum pattern of “‘ advancedness ” laid down by 
Wells and Shaw and a host of other leftwinging panjandrums (not to be 
‘‘ advanced,” or to be “‘ advanced ” or avant garde in another way), was to 
be looked at askance. This would never do. The Plain Reader and Mr. 
Everyman must be kept in the dark. That is the explanation that pre- 
supposes awareness and volition in a quarter where such things are fairly 
uncommon. Perhaps the explanation should rather be sought upon a lower 
plane of animal consciousness, where an instinctive myopia secured the 
exclusion of this fact from the field of vision. 


So far what I have said is calculated to offend almost everybody. But 
that has been by no means my intention. On the contrary, it is my desire 
to point the way to the little Robin Redbreast of the University Debating 
Society type, out of his “ red ” dilemma. Our little redwing requires to be 
reassured. At all costs he must be supplied with a first instalment of self- 
confidence. We must challenge, on his behalf, the epithet moron which will 
be flung at him should he display scepticism regarding the gushing Intourist 
adverts, and the Marxian book of hymns, a@ la Moody and Sankey. And 
then—having administered first-aid to the very young—we must, if possible, 
find means to reassure the average educated person of mature years. We 
must prove to him that his increasing uncertainty, and most painful 
scepticism (affecting him not unlike an ingrowing toenail) regarding his 
good old liberalist principles, is a most healthy uncertainty—that his painful 
doubts are a sign of grace, and distinctly healthy, too, and greatly to his 
credit. The adult require taking by the hand just as much as the very 
young. Both are extremely confused—and little wonder. 

So, with this in view, what “ leftwing ’’ has exactly come to signify, and 
by what agencies, must be thoroughly canvassed. And then it must be made 
perfectly plain that the alternative to “leftwing” is not “‘ rightwing ” 
—save the mark! (for any attitude to which the term “ rightwing ”’ could 
be applied in England to-day would be merely silly and, what is more, 
completely unreal). No. ‘The “ leftwing ” orthodoxy is, as I have remarked 
elsewhere, a one-winged contraption. There is only one wing to this 
subversively heraldic, as it were two-dimensional, political bird—this 
gigantic decoy-duck. 


‘To begin with, I will deal with the question that my opening statement 
will infallibly provoke. “Is not ‘leftwing,’ after all,” it will be asked, 
“merely a way of describing the only possible attitude for any man or 
woman of intelligence at the present time ? ” 

The reply to this inevitable and not unreasonable question is somewhat 
as follows: “No. Rather the contrary: what ‘leftwing’ has come to 
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signify is something to which no very intelligent man or woman can sub- 
scribe to-day. Yesterday, perhaps: but not to-day ! It stands for too slick 
and simple a solution of the difficulties of human life. It is too purely 
salvationist—smelling of the humbug that is inseparable from all ‘ uplift’: 
and too abstract. It ignores that capital factor, the emotional, unpredictable, 
and highly fallible nature of the human personality. It asks too much of 
common sense and of the ‘ worldly ’ faculties. It ignores (too conveniently) 
the inalienable appetite for power. It substitutes the mechanical for what 
is in fact there—and which always must remain there, to confound the 
theories of the mechanist—the emotional, or the ‘ psychical ’.” 

Or let me quote from Mammonart. The question to which I have just 
provided a preliminary answer is there set out at greater length by an 
old-fashioned American “ radical.”’ ‘‘ With any critic of Rousseau,”’ says 
Mr. Upton Sinclair (Rousseau here is used to incarnate all that is 
** radical ’’), “‘ there is one question to be settled at the outset. Why do you 
quarrel with this man ? Is it because you wish to correct his errors, and 
clear the way to his goal of liberty, equality, and fraternity ? Or are you 
one of those who dread the torrent of new ideas and new feelings which 
Rousseau let loose upon the world? Is it your purpose to discredit the 
whole individualistic movement which he fathered, and to take us back to 
the good old days when children obeyed their parents, and servants obeyed 
their masters, and women obeyed their husbands, and subjects obeyed their 
popes and kings, and students in colleges accepted without question what 
their professors told them ? ” 

I do not mean, of course, to suggest, in quoting this, that average 
educated men or women in England would express themselves quite so 
ingenuously as does this American exponent of uplift and democratic 
ballyhoo. Any child would be able to make mincemeat of this statement. 
No one would have to stop to think very hard before responding with a 
laugh at Mr. Sinclair’s ‘“‘ new ideas and new feelings ”—which were even 
too antiquated and too thoroughly seen-through to satisfy the Californian 
electorate: at ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” to whistle softly 
Dansons la carmagnole ! and to have a fleeting vision of the Statue of 
Liberty—which never fails to raise a laugh as the present-day emigrant 
sails into New York harbour: or to shout “ Yes!” when Mr. Upton 
Sinclair (almost like one of the cast in Young England) demands, “ Is it 
your purpose to discredit the whole individualistic movement, etc?” A roar 
of “‘ Yes, it is! ” could hardly fail to go up in response to that. 

Then obey—obey—and OBEY !—the libertarian refrain of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s pretty little song of sixpence. Let’s all go mad and have a banana ! 
—the refrain of an old music-hall favourite fairly exactly conveys Mr. 
Sinclair’s sense of conventional saturnalia. Well, we do not have to be 
Bachelors of Arts or to have been long out of the nursery to have perceived 
that ‘‘ sweet libertee ” has a far pleasanter look just before you have cut 
the heads off all your masters, fathers, popes, and kings, than just after- 
wards. For alas, men rapidly discover that they have only exchanged one 
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master for another, and are apt to find they have been badly fooled. The 
programme was good. But the actors played some other piece of their own 
—something that was not in the programme. That is only human nature. 
And you must allow for human nature. If you reckon without it, you will 
always be caught. 

This does not mean that you should not resist, and if necessary depose, a 
bad master. It only means that you should take a great deal of care to give 
your new master as little power as possible over you, and select him with 
some degree of cold-blooded attention, and not in an impulsive rush at 
top speed—or be ballyhooed into it by the sheer weight of literature poured 
out on his behalf. Indeed, the best-advertised candidate is not necessarily 
the best. But this last is really a golden rule: for in nine cases out of ten 
he is in fact the worst. Where does he get the money from to advertise 
himself ? You or I couldn’t get it to put ourselves over ! How is it that he 
can ? And where there are great sums of money present (and hence great 
interests involved) there is apt to be some dirty work afoot ! 

As to the appeal to the “‘ rebel’ undergraduate, or the little schoolboy 
with shining morning face, to “‘ disobey ”’ his wicked professor or school- 
master: well, if his master tells the schoolboy that Madrid is in Spain 
and he insists that it is in Sweden, that must lead to confusion, if persisted 
in. Since he will probably never go to Madrid to find out for himself, he 
might as well perhaps take it on trust from the man who is paid to teach 
him ; though in most cases what he learns or doesn’t learn is of no great 
consequence to the world at large. Again, consider how much is taken on 
trust when it is the Marxist dominie who is officiating at the blackboard ! 

What it all comes down to is that if you were a moujik and you shouted 
JFack’s as good as his master ! at Stalin, the latter gentleman (I say “‘ gentle- 
man” because he has just signed ‘‘a gentleman’s agreement” with M. 
Laval) would take offence, and probably have your head cut off as a 
“* reactionary ”’; whereas if you had shouted the same thing at a Plantagenet 
he would have had your head cut off as a “‘ revolutionary.” It is all one—the 
word doesn’t really signify: you lose your head, that’s the main thing. 
And if Stalin were succeeded by a more “‘ democratic ”’ dictator, then you 
would have your food tickets taken away and you would starve. (It’s what 
the Trotskyites are agitating for.) This would be, if anything, more uncom- 
fortable. If, on the other hand, you were a high communist official and told 
Stalin you were as good as he was, you would be merely rusticated. It is 
a hard world. The only régime that is really and truly soft, and under 
which you are ever likely to get ‘‘ equality ” and ‘‘ freedom,” as talked about 
by Upton Sinclair, is the present system in the great Western Democracies 
—and you won’t get it there much longer. So why talk about it—at least, 
why talk about it as if it were somewhere else ? Why not talk about keeping 
some portion of what you’ve got, under Western conditions, rather than 
capitulating to a transparently insincere abstraction, which, if adopted, 


would approximate your standards of life, and of ‘‘ freedom,” to those of 
the sweated East ? 
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But although that is the answer to Upton Sinclair, it is not altogether 
the answer to the average educated Englishman—one of whose dearest 
possessions is his “ advanced ” liberalist culture. So I will attempt, in a 
few words, to elaborate the answer that must be made to him. 

* * * * * * % 


There is no Continental nation in which the educated youth of the 
country, or where the general run of educated men and women, are 
predominantly “leftwing.”’ In France, if a young man wishes to give 
himself an identity and stake out a claim to unusual energy and intelligence, 
he belongs to one of ‘“‘ the Leagues,” which to-day, it is said, are the 
potential “* masters of Paris.’ The royalists—the authentic “‘ rightwingers,”’ 
that is—compose a very small fraction of this “‘ patriotic front.” In Vienna 
the students are, to a man, and quite openly, Nazi; in Hungary or 
Rumania, Fascist. In Spain, by an overwhelming vote of the Spanish people, 
a parliament of the “‘ right ” was voted in. But although “ rightwing ”’ it 
is not monarchist, but peasant and middle-class. 

To bear in mind the nature of the European background is essential, in 
order to realize how peculiarly national and local is the leftwingism of the 
English intellectual, student, and newspaperman. 

What, in a word, seems to have happened is that all the traditional easy 
toleration of the Englishman—patronizing good-nature, racial pride 
(affecting with its agreeable glow even the least exalted citizen), protestant 
individualism, international imperialism—has been organized into a sort of 
rigid “‘ democratic” ethos, presided over (of all unholy things) by the 
Sense of Humour—that maudlin twin-brother of the Sporting Spirit. So 
organized and consolidated, it has been gathered beneath the vast 
** indivisible ” leftwing of Internationalism. 

That all these traditional features of the English mind were more appro- 
priate in the booming heyday of English prosperity and power than they 
are at the present moment, is obvious enough. ‘That the whole of this static 
psychological complex requires rudely shaking and bringing up to date, as 
much as does the antiquated financial system that we persist in working 
in spite of utterly changed conditions of production, is certain. And how it 
comes about that the luxuries of liberalist thought can still be so blandly 
indulged in by the great body of educated or relatively fortunately-placed 
Englishmen, is because England has suffered less than other countries—is 
isolated still—and so ‘“‘ broadmindedness ”’ of the most fantastic order is 
rendered possible. ‘That is how it is that we meet with the salon com- 
munism that looks so hypocritical to the outsider, but is really only the 
self-indulgence of those who feel unassailably secure. 


In the space at my disposal here, that is as far as I can take you. The 
most I can do is to supplement this preliminary statement by a few con- 
cluding remarks. We have all been brought up to believe, whether in the 
pre-war or the post-war, that to be eminently intelligent (and to receive the 
rewards, in fame and in money, or in mere social esteem, of outstanding 
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intelligence and rightmindedness) we must be leftwing in outlook. For 
all the ‘‘ great names ” of the last thirty or forty years (the Shaws, Wellses, 
Bennetts, Stracheys, Wolves—take them anywhere you like, lowbrow or 
highbrow) in Anglo-Saxon letters, have stood for conventional “ left- 
wing ” idealism, and in consequence have sustained this belief. 

What we have now to realize is that from top to bottom the system that 
produced these people has been altered with extreme rapidity, by the events 
of the last twenty years: that no more “ great names,” on the scale of 
Shaw or Wells, will be forthcoming, or be made out of the adoption of 
socialist dogma (Wells has even sunk to the status of a “ little bourgeois ’’) : 
there it is now merely a grim command that you should hold those views 
—there is no merit and no money attached to their profession (I insist upon 
these practical considerations because the opportunist argument is never 
off the lips of the leftwinger, when he is addressing a person who is not 
stupid enough to be susceptible to Uplift) : and finally that no honest mind 
to-day—say a Shaw or Wells at the beginning of his career—could endorse 
them. 

That we should turn our backs upon that closed epoch does not, however, 
mean that, in their day, our Eminent Leftwingers were entirely deluded. 
Equality and freedom are still to be desired as much as ever. But in order 
to secure them we shall have to use other and in many cases opposite 
methods, that is all. We have to turn away from all abstractions very 
resolutely indeed: we have to give the whole of our attention to the 
concrete—to the portentous facts of t#me and of place—of the Here and 
Now. Internationalism (the politics of “ indivisibility ’’) is a placeless credo. 
And it is unnecessary to enumerate all the political abstractions to which 
objection must be taken on the ground of their timeless pretensions—their 
habit of assuming that we are living five centuries hence—just as the other 
face of this facile theorizing assumes that we are living in the moon, or in 
Manchukuo or in Moscow. 

As leftwingism is not a party, but rather a uniform political colouration 
that stretches from Baldwin to Pollitt, there is no occasion to put a party 
in its place—though doubtless we could get action by means of a party 
more effectively than in any other way. But meanwhile it must be our 
task to instruct and to awaken this mass of general educated opinion 
(corrupted and stupefied from having been so long misled, and whose 
stock of intelligence dates from another age, and requires renewing as 
never before), and to sway it in the sense indicated above. 

It must be loudly proclaimed that charity begins at home—it must be 
darkly hinted that nothing and nobody outside the Here and the Now 
(nothing in the international, “ indivisible’ Outside, or the Outsider who 
inhabits same) is reliable, or is qualified to lead this community out of its 
present impasse. And in conclusion it may be said that a very considerable 
body of opinion—dismayed at the events at which we are all looking on 
like a multitudinous herd of hypnotized cattle—at last is prepared for the 
reception of this mental purgation. 


THE SALMON LEAP, NEAR PONT ABERGLASLLYN - 1777 
by Francis ‘TOWNE (c. 1739-1816) 
In the possession of Mr. A. P. Oppé 
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CHERRY-BLOSSOM ON THE RHINE 


By RHYS DAVIES 


FTER dinner the river was drab and the balcony cool. On the 
opposite bank the steep vineyards bristled with poles, the schloss 
crowning the hill was black and suitably romantic, man’s pictur- 
esque addition to the already imposing hills. But how softly flowed 
the Rhine, so unassertive in its wide ease—Louie stood on the balcony 
and her heavy eyelids seemed to lose their weariness, watching the water. 
The flowing evening river was an ablution. Masses of fleshy food, and 
people who moved with awful solidity—she had revolted against eating 
and she was tired of looking at the people heaving their way about the 
place. Louie was thin and delicate: too thin. Her large eyes, spreading 
their searching but weary blue light over her pale cheeks, seemed as if some 
penance were continually at work behind them. Perhaps she envied the 
Germans their complacent treading of the earth, their smacking appetites, 
their so serious and unimaginative acceptance of natural phenomena. 

She wanted to be quiet for a while and away from hotels, large platters 
of schweinekoteletten, excursions and the pouncing on a particularly 
attractive arrangement of river and hills. If only her mother, who was 
renewing acquaintance with the river after twenty years, would keep still 
for a few days! She had the shocking energy of the physically healthy 
middle-aged on holiday, feeding on sight-seeing with insatiable lust. They 
had come to rest a night here, at St. Goar, after a long day’s boat journey 
through large pieces of ambitious landscape. But for a whole week Louie 
had been bullied and hustled and overwhelmed by grand scenic effects. 

The cool drab grey of this last evening light was pleasant. She hoped the 
night would be black, with no moon. Last night there had been an enor- 
mously full moon, bursting with gold, crawling like a fat yellow crab over 
the sky. The river, the hills and the orchards had become more romantic, 
more ‘‘ worth coming to’see.” It had been too much, that moon, after all 
the sights of the day. Altogether too much for the peace of what Louie 
considered were her nerves. 

What she would like now was a talk with the four wandervogel who had 
been on the boat, particularly the very blonde one with the wide healthy 
smile. Get into touch with young people not of her own nation. She 
remembered that she had always felt a wish to marry a foreigner, to grapple 
with a mentality and a love that wasn’t British—at the same time suspecting 
that fundamentally, as it were, aliens were no different from Billy Hawkins 
and Jack Sanders and the others who had taken her to dances in the 
Assembly Rooms. A kiss, the usual misunderstandings and raptures, and 
bourgeois marriage after a while. There were Turks, of course, and blacks 
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—but they were far beyond even the alien category and not to be thought 
about at all. é' 

All the same, she had felt her blood cantering a little in her veins when 
she had noticed that the very blonde one was cautiously following her 
about on the steamer. At last she had given him an opportunity to sit with 
her in the draughty stern, where there were no people, out of the sun. He 
was a student from Munich, and twenty, like herself. She laughed at his 
young warrior look ; and his thick bare knees, as he sat beside her, had a 
determined thrust that amused her—she very much wanted to touch 
them, particularly the golden hairs springing out of the hardened flesh. 
In a curt black corduroy jacket and shorts, and blue and yellow striped 
stockings, he looked like someone off a poster in a railway-station, too hand- 
some to be true. But he was there beside her, with his gold knees and 
flamingly healthy face, telling her he had an English friend in Hammer- 
smith. She said she liked his song while one of his companions played the 
guitar: what was it ? 

‘* A poem by Heine,” he said. ‘‘ But I sing like a cat.’’ When he spoke 
his harshly red lips were drawn back from the vigorous teeth in a way she 
had never noticed in anyone before. 

How pale and die-away she must have looked beside him, who was so 
muscular, outdoor and ruddy-gold ! Then, the boat passing an orchard on 
the flat under the vineyards, he said : 

“The cherry-blossom, you are like it.”’ 

And there had been a threat of the national sentimentality in his voice. 
But no one had talked to her like that before. And probably it was accurate 
that she suggested the cherry-blossom, pale, frail, fluttering. However, her 
mother, suddenly swooping round on them in the stern, had called with 
automatic severity : 

“* Louie, why are you sitting there, in the cold ?” 

“‘ Improving my German,” she had answered smartly. 

“Which is good enough already for all ordinary purposes,” retaliated 
the mother, Louie having gained a certificate for the language at school. 

So they had parted. She knew he had watched them enter the hotel. 
Then she had heard his big iron-clamped boots, and those of his three 
companions, pound away. Perhaps they had gone into one of those secret 
villages among the dark pine-hairy inner hills. The thousands of wander- 
vogel she had seen that week, disappearing among trees and up roads, 
singing their songs ! Almost it seemed as though the hills and forests ate 
them : they vanished and were never seen again. 

Ah well, let him go. Already she had come to realize that life’s best things 
were but snatches out of a long dreariness. Perhaps some day she too would 
be only too glad to feed on scenery. Almost she burst out laughing as she 
reflected that the student’s gold knees and his moist red mouth had given 
her one of those brief keen moments of pleasure so rare in life. She was 
being sticky. Let him go. She’d be peaceful and easy, like the evening 
river, to-night. 


bf 
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All the same, her heart jumped when she heard the ring of heavy nailed 
boots on the miniature promenade below. The feet of large men who trod 
a hundred hills in a day. Cautiously she peered over: the wandervogel 
clattered on the little stone quay before the hotel and sat down with their 
legs dangling over the water. And they had brought the guitar. 

The light was already a dark grey-blue. Along the river the white yachts 
were deserted for the night, poised like great still birds on the grey water. 
Crushed under the night sky the hills were losing their stark loud grandeur. 
The place was dim and still when the guitar began to sound. Louie felt she 
could now approve of the land : it was no longer clamorous and militantly 
picturesque. 

“Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin ; 
Ein Marchen aus uralten Zeiten, 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 
Die Luft ist kth] und es dunkelt 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein : 
Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein.” 


That voice. What was in it ? Its yearning startled her. But there was 
something else too. Something implacable, demanding, almost peremp- 
tory, attacking through the melody. Louie became critical. There were 
absolutely no clothes on that voice. How could he do it, in public as it were, 
though it was night and only one or two loafers about. She hid against the 
door of the balcony, her heart alive. She listened to other verses, reflecting 
how very male was the sound of the muscular language, compared to the 
airy femininity of French. 

She would have to go down to them, she wanted to be with them. Or 
at least with the blonde one who was singing. She had not come to this 
foreign country merely to look on its land and water, to eat its monster 
food, to sleep in its corpulent beds. Going back into the room she slipped on 
a light coat and went downstairs. In the stuffy lounge that was open to 
the hotel lobby her mother sat with a strange woman : she called to Louie 
as the daughter was making an effort to skulk away unseen. 

“Louie, here’s a lady, Mrs. Seed, who knows Mildred Wright in 
Bristol. Isn’t it strange ? All this way from home and 4 

Louie had once spent a fortnight with Mildred Wright, a friend of her 
mother’s, in Bristol. Memory of it offended her now. So she refused to 
appear either surprised or pleased to greet the lady, who looked more tourist 
than one would have believed possible. 

‘* T was just saying,” her mother went on, animated and impressed by 
the oddness of meeting one who had lived in a villa opposite Mildred’s, 
“the world zs a small place. I must send a postcard to Bristol to-morrow. 
Sit down, Louie, what keeps you standing there - 

“T’m going out for a walk.” 

‘* A walk in the dark ! There’s nothing to see by night, it’s only a village. 
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You didn’t have any coffee, call the waiter. Mrs. Seed tells me that 
Mildren’s father-in-law died of kidney-trouble in January.” 

‘On New Year’s Day,”’ Mrs. Seed added. ‘‘ And only taken ill the day 
before Christmas.” 

“I’m surprised that Mildred didn’t let me know : 

Louie wandered up to the little bookstall in the lobby and stood turning 
over the picture-postcards. She saw the two women digging deeper into 
Mildred’s life and slipped away quietly. Her mother would want to come 
out if she decided there was something to be seen. 

The guitar was still being plucked at the waterside. Standing on the 
hotel steps, she saw the four black shapes of the young men: they had 
become part of the peaceful easy night. She wished there would be no more 
singing ; the guitar was enough and suited the night. One of the shapes 
rose and was coming towards her. In the lights of the hotel she saw his 
bright blonde hair and the big sportive grin of his red mouth. 

** We came to serenade you,” he said, bowing. “‘ And I have had a good 
wash. I was dirty on the boat.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ you wanted a wash.” 

Her matter-of-fact agreement surprised him, it seemed. But immediately 
the fond yearning look returned to his grave eyes. His eyes remained serious 
even when he smiled. She perceived now that only half of his being really 
laughed. 

“You will take a walk with me ?”’ he asked, bowing again. 

“*T shall be pleased.” 

His three companions had been discreetly watching. But as Louie walked 
off with their friend the one with the guitar began to play an approvingly 
sentimental tune. 

‘What is your name ?”’ Louie asked. 

* Siegfried. Siegfried Bichler.”’ 

Impossible, when she had been thinking of him as Siegfried! But she 
was pleased. ‘‘ As in Wagner,” she said. 

“You have had a good meal ?” he asked, politely. : 

**T don’t eat much,”’ she said. 

“You ought to eat plenty,” he said, solicitously. 

They walked along the river. Soon they came to an ornamental garden. 
It was deserted. ‘They sat on a seat. ‘There was no sound from the dark river, | 
the hills opposite were black, for night had arrived now. | 

“Why did you want to talk to me ?” she asked curiously. 

“* Because you are thin,”’ he said. 

Louie wondered if she ought to be offended. She searched in herself for 
a trace of indignation. But there was none. Young Herr Bichler seemed 
honest and simple: she liked that. 

‘You said I ought to eat plenty. I should get fat.’ 

‘‘ No. Your bones are small, your frame, you are a sylph.” 

Something was beating up in his voice again, like a froth. So she placed 
repulsion in her own voice : 
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““T don’t want to be a sylph. Or a fairy. Or something out of the water 
or swinging on a crocus. I wish I was substantial, like your Gretchens.” 

After a minute or two of silence he said, oddly, ‘‘ Love is international.” 

She began to wonder if he understood her German. And he seemed to 
be choosing his words stiltedly. 

“Tt ought to be,” she agreed. “‘ But your nation is not helping.” 

““T would like to marry an Englishwoman,” he said. 

*“‘ A thin one ?” she laughed. 

“* Love is international,” he said again. 

She looked at his knees, dimly looming beside her. She felt it would eat 
up too much of the time if she tried to make him develop the statement 
about love, that seemed like a battle-cry with him. She waited. He put his 
arm round her: she shivered: he drew her close. 

“‘ If we married,” he said, “‘ you must let your hair grow long and not 
put red on your lips and powder on your face.” 

** Rubbish ! ” she said. All the same, she was interested in the insistence, 
the ordering, in his voice. 

“It’s not rubbish,” he said, ‘‘ it’s our belief now.” 

Louie thought it better to remain silent. 

“You would like that ?” he asked. 

** What ?” 

“For us to marry.” 

“Do you ask that of every girl you meet on the wayside ?” 

He began to laugh again then, and she was glad. Serious, he was ominous. 
She drew away from him. At that moment the rim of the yellow moon 
appeared on top of a hill. 

“The moon,”’ she said, disappointed. 

“Tt will make the river-valley very beautiful,” he said. 

*“‘T didn’t want it to appear to-night,” she wailed. 

“The moon is coming,” he said. 

“No more moonlight,” she cried. ‘‘ And no more scenery and no more 
legends.” 

** Soon the moon will shine on the Loreley rock,’’ he said with satis- 
faction. 

‘** Maidens combing their golden hair,” she protested, “and luring 
sailors. Bah, I’m sick of nymphs that sit combing their hair and expect 
men to die for them.” 

** Shall I sing you the Loreley song ?” he asked gravely. 

“Ne; nor’ 

‘“* You are tired,” he said then, solicitously. 

The rich red moon wheeled into the full sky. The river valley rose 
out of the night. Siegfried’s face was lifted to the Loreley rock in 
admiration. ; 

“‘ Does she still sit up there, the lovely maiden ?”’ Louie asked. 

‘A maiden,” he answered, “‘ ought to be placed there. Certainly on a 
night like this.” 
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“Tt would attract thousands,” she agreed. ‘‘ And she could wear a wig 
with hair down to her feet.” 

** Not a wig,” he said. 

‘“‘ And when there’s no moonlight, coloured electric lamps around the 
rock.” 

The moon being safely out on her journey, he turned back to Louie. 
“You do not like our legends ?”’ 

** They’re no worse than ours.”’ 

“A nation is glorified by its history and legends,” he said, and Louie 
began to notice the parrot in his voice. “‘ We are building anew Germany 
now but we do not forget the red blood of our old warriors.’ 

Louie’s pale thin young face was bent meditatively towards the flowing 
water. “‘ The past,” she said, “‘ seems sickening to me. I never want to 
think of it. The old warriors ought to be forgotten in their graves. And how 
much glory is in the past ? Much more slaughter and thieving and...” 
she sought for a word in German . . . “ and swinishness.”’ 

‘‘ We must overlook their shortcomings,”’ he said obstinately. ‘‘ They did 
many patriotic things, they were always willing to die for their ideals.” 
Still his arm lay along her shoulder. But she felt it as a hard dead weight 
on her while he talked. 

“Why do you say that love is international ?”’ she asked curiously at 
last, thinking how fiercely national his countrymen had become. 

‘““T meant among the pure white people,’ he answered briskly. “‘ Not 
yellow and not black and not Jews—those are not allowed. When I saw 
you I knew you were pure white. Like the cherry-blossom,” he added 
again. 

““ Not quite pure white,” she answered slowly. ‘‘ My great-grandfather 
married a Jewess.”’ 

He took a minute to arrive at a decision. “‘ Your great-grandfather ! 
Ah, that was a long time ago. Only once a Jew in your family ?” he added 
anxiously. 

““ Only once,” she agreed and began to look again with great weariness 
at the heavy golden scene roused in the moonlight : lumps of hills, black 
castles and steep guts of ravines. Obese menacing scenery. 

“You are white and delicate,” he decided, love-making beginning to 
tramp back into his voice like a battalion on the march. ‘‘ You are whole- 
some, like all our girls are becoming. I take no notice that your hair is cut 
and there is cosmetic on your face. I love you,” he finished triumphantly. 

Louie laughed quietly, but suppressed the malice she felt. “‘ You are 
very kind.” 

“You will come to Munich ?”’ he asked gravely. ‘“‘ And your mother 
will visit my mother ? My father is a jewellery-dealer.”’ 

‘“ And mine is a miller,” she said, watching him. 

‘A miller?” he repeated, disappointed. 


“ Not a village one,” she said. ‘“‘ A big one. He employs a hundred and 
twenty men.” 
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“Ah! A merchant.” 

She nodded. “‘ He is very busy.” 

“When will you arrive at Munich ?”’ he asked, eagerly now. “I will 
arrive on the same day. I shall be proud to take you and your mother to 
my home.” 

His arm tightened on her shoulder. His mouth was near her cheekbone : 
she felt its warmth. The moonlight lit his gold knees ; Louie lifted her hand 
and touched one of them. Then she withdrew out of his embrace and stood 
up. 
“We are going to Berlin,” she said. “‘ Not Munich.” 

The big handsome blonde head had looked princely in the moonlight. 
Louie turned and glanced along the river: she did not want to give him 
the chance of perceiving her despair. Or her liking. Or her boredom. There 
had been a wounded bewilderment in his own face. 

“You will not come to Munich then ?”’ he asked, his voice fallen. 

“Not to Munich,” she said slowly. 

He stood up too, disconsolate. She stood remote and abstracted. But 
though thin and delicate, her body seemed to be poised with a fine quick 
strength : she looked as though at any moment she might surge away, like 
a seagull, a creature of cold fire and the sharp strength of the brine. The 
youth was broad and heavy-muscled, his limbs were hewn out of stone, his 
shoulders of rock, beside her, in the moonlight. He stood weighed down 
with the sense of failure. The confusion in his face had deepened. At last 
she turned. Her smile was like the gleam of a thin blade, and cold as 
crystal. 

ae I am sorry if I have disappointed you,” she said. ‘‘ But I do not care 
for the way you carry a banner about women.” 

‘* A banner ? ” he stammered. 

** Yes, a banner. All that scrawled on it about face-powder and hair and 


wholesomeness. It’s insulting, it’s . . . it’s oafish.”’ 
He was silent for a minute. Then he said, and his voice had become 
sturdy again: “ But we believe in it, it’s a belief, a religion. . . . And the 


women like it.” 

*‘ It might amuse them for a time,” she answered. The steel cold smile 
was still on her lips. “‘ But in some way or other, later, they'll have their 
vengeance on you, for laying down the law to them, for putting them in 
bondage again. You see,” she went on, with a kind of gay contempt, 
‘‘women are much more international than men. They have only one 
belief—that a man shall understand them. Then it doesn’t matter what 
colour he is or what creed.” She paused a moment because she was sur- 
prised at herself, then resumed, ‘ By understanding them, I mean that 
men are expected to make love for the sake of making love, not because 
they have certain beliefs about women. How can you talk to me about being 
wholesome ? When your own mind is in such a fever.” 

Louie herself wondered at her long speech. But she saw now that behind 
her long weariness, in her hours of boring travel through this tragic land, 
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her opinions had been forming only half-known to herself. ‘This nationalized 
youth had brought them forth. And she still liked him, she would have 
liked an hour of love-making with him, beside the river. What a pity he 
couldn’t throw his banner into the water ! 

‘“‘ Ho,” he exclaimed with some haughtiness, ‘“‘ ho, my mind is not in a 
fever. I belong to Hitler Jugend, I am strong and live with orderly cleanli- 
ness, I have ideals.” 

‘“T daresay,” she said. ‘‘ But they’re a nuisance, those ideals, from what 
I’ve heard about them.” 

“‘ Why have you come to our land ?” he demanded, with some angriness 
in his voice. 

‘Why do women travel ?” she countered ironically, but laughing now. 
“To search for love.” 

“T offered it to you,” he said. And his big, harshly red lips pouted. 

“‘- You made a mistake. I’m not wholesome. Not at all like cherry-blossom 
really.” 

- ou do not like me now?” he asked. And suddenly he was simple 
again: the attractive blonde head was bent a little, in humility. 

‘“* Not much,” she answered. And she refused to be attracted again by 
his sudden humility and simplicity. 

He brought his heels together at her reply and lifted his head proudly. 

“You will return to your hotel now, Mees ?”’ he asked. 

“‘'Thank you, Herr Bichler, I shall be pleased.” 

They walked out of the little garden. The moon was rosy and idle in the 
high sky, the river was violet. They passed a bush of yellow jasmine in 
flower. Louie sighed. Moonlight, a tree of yellow flower, and a handsome 
young man beside her. What more should a girl want ! But she was becom- 
ing colder and colder. With a little scream in her mind she remembered 
that she would be twenty-one in August. And she had not fallen in love 
yet. She supposed she was becoming a terror at home, with her tantrums. 
Well, travelling abroad hadn’t so far achieved any good. 

Before leaving Herr Bichler near the hotel she touched his hand with her 
fingertips. ‘‘ Good night, Siegfried,” she murmured. “I am sorry I’m 
not what you expected. Some day perhaps I will be.” 

He bowed. But he said, grievously, “I told my companions on the 
steamer there is an English Mees I would like to marry.” 

Louie touched his hand again. ‘‘ No, no,” she said. “‘ You would not 
like me.” 

‘“ How do you know ?” he asked urgently, and gripped her fingers. 

““ I’m not wholesome,” she mocked, dragging her fingers away from him. 
ss And I like my clothes from Paris, not cut out of a banner on the Rhine. 
And in the morning I shall always use rose-red lipstick, and in the evening 
magenta. And your love is mot international.” 

From the hotel steps she turned and waved him a regretful farewell. 
The poor young man. Calling her wholesome ! As though she might be a 
cup of cocoa or a dish of spring greens. And the sergeant-major in his 
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voice ! Betrothed to him, he would expect her to march through the streets 
under the flags, wearing solemn serges—as she had seen the young women 
in the towns, following the young men in procession and singing with such 
desperate seriousness of their new national glory. Well, she supposed it 
would have to be Billy Hawkins. At the same time, despairingly, she 
remembered that Billy talked incessantly, according to season, of rugger or 
cricket, and merely glanced at the outside world from between wickets or 
goal-posts. More than once in his company she had felt herself being 
hypnotically turned into a football or a bat. How distressingly unsatisfact- 
ory young men were as lovers ! 

And Louie, feeling severe and disagreeable, refused to give her mother 
an explanation of her disappearance from the hotel for an hour, at night. 
“Am I a child ?”’ she demanded crossly. ‘‘ Do you think I am incapable 
of taking care of myself, even in this mad country!” 

In the morning, under a charming blue sky, they set off for Wiesbaden. 
But all along the river there were the same elephantine hills, and pork 
chops were served for lunch on the steamer. 


“SEA FRUIT” 
Wood Engraving by Enid Lacry 
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HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 


By E. M. FORSTER 


OW many people have read Belchamber to-day ? Of the few 

who have read it, how many, besides myself, have carried about 

scraps of its wisdom and wit, its tact and its bitterness, for the 

last thirty years ? The description in it of the converted Jew 
‘“‘who instead of not attending the synagogue now stayed away from 
church’; Cissy Eccleston and her mother “‘ squashed sideways by the 
open drawers of their respective writing-tables, like people playing a 
perpetual duet on two organs with all the stops pulled out”; Sainty’s 
grandmother, the duchess: “‘ the little of her grace’s dress that was visible 
above the line of the tablecloth was of a delicate peach-colour’”’; the 
cameo of Edwardian gaiety preserved in, ‘‘ Lor! we did have fun, though, 
how was the poor piano this morning after those boys pouring the cham- 
pagne into it?”’; Cissy’s row with her mother-in-law and the baleful, 
** Oh, in the matter of a baby, take care I don’t astonish some of you yet,” 
with which she concludes it; the kindly, vulgar note from Lady Arthur 
which concludes the book itself and puts the last polish on its irony—all 
these scraps have lain about in my mind among scraps from accredited 
authors like George Meredith and Thackeray, they have borne the test of 
time, and the novel from which they are taken has become, so far as one 
reader is concerned, a classic. Here is Belchamber reprinted.* Re-read, it 
exercises its old power. Perhaps it is a classic after all. Anyhow, let me 
empty yesterday’s champagne out of the poor piano, and cautiously try a 
few notes. The instrument cost a good deal to begin with—that is indis- 
putable. 

Howard Sturgis was born in 1855, in London, of American parents. He 
grew up in affluence, he was educated at Eton and Cambridge, adopted no 
profession, and was well placed for observing the airs and graces of the 
great—a foreigner in a front seat. His friend Henry James, equally well 
placed, fidgets in the seat slightly, and registers at moments a gratified awe 
as the procession passes, but Sturgis sits very quiet ; socially he was always 
at his ease, he had nothing of the flustered immigrant about him, and he 
could mock at the “ mistakes in the Fourth Dimension ”’ often made by 
his less fortunate compatriots. His father, Russell Sturgis, was for many 
years head of a great American banking house in this country, and this 
naturally brought him into contact with the eminent. After his father’s 
death he remained in attendance on his mother, and after her death he 
settled close to Windsor in a smallish house, Queen’s Acre, which he wrote 


* Belchamber, By Howard Overing Sturgis. Introduction by Gerard Hopkins. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 
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“ Qu’Acre”” and pronounced ‘‘ Quaker.” Here he completed a change 
which to us in our storm-tossed age may not seem a dramatic one, but it 
appeared significant enough at the time: the change from fashionableness 
to bookishness. There had always been a strong literary bent in him—and 
indeed in his family, for his half-brother Julian was a prolific novelist—and 
now that he was independent he lived more exactly according to his desires. 
He took to writing himself and he produced three novels, Tim (1891), All 
that was Possible (1895), and Belchamber (1904). His friends liked Tim, but 
some of them disapproved of All that was Possible. Belchamber pleased 
neither them nor the world at large. Sturgis was a domestic author, of the 
type of Cowper—he wrote to please his friends, and deterred by his failure 
to do so he gave up the practice of literature and devoted himself instead to 
embroidery, of which he had always been fond. His life wore away in quiet 
occupations, and in hospitality to interesting people and to the young, 
family servants looked after him or grew old in his service, invalid dogs 
tottered about, he lost much of his money, he became ill, and at the age of 
sixty-five he died in his own house. Not a thrilling life, nor according to 
some theorists an admirable one. A life that was only possible at a particular 
epoch in our civilization. 

The most authoritative account of him is to be found in Mr. Percy 
Lubbock’s sketch of their mutual friend Mary Cholmondeley. There is also 
a chapter in Mrs. Edith Wharton’s reminiscences, some reference in A. C. 
Benson’s Diary, and some further detail in the preface contributed by 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins to this new edition of Belchamber. I went once to 
Qu’Acre myself—years ago—I don’t remember much. A novel of my own 
had just been published, and Howard Sturgis’ urbanity about it rather 
disconcerted me. He praised very neatly, and conscious of their own 
crudity the young are not always reassured by neatness. He was neat in 
everything. He has been compared to a clean, plump, extremely kind yet 
distinctly formidable old lady, the sort of old lady who seems all benignity 
and knitting but who follows everything that is said and much that isn’t, 
and pounces and scratches before you know where you are—pounces on 
the present company and scratches the absent. After lunch I made a little 
slip. My host led me up to the fireplace, to show me a finished specimen 
of his embroidery. Unluckily there were two fabrics near the fireplace, and 
my eye hesitated for an instant between them. There was a demi-semi- 
quaver of a pause. Then graciously did he indicate which his embroidery 
was, and then did I see that the rival fabric was a cloth kettle-holder, which 
could only have been mistaken for embroidery by a lout. Simultaneously I 
received the impression that my novels contained me rather than I them. 
He was very kind and courteous, but we did not meet again. 

His friends called him ‘‘ Howdie.’’ He was of medium height and rather 
heavily built, and he gave a general impression of softness though not of 
timidity. His most remarkable feature was the strong growth of brilliantly 
white hair. The forehead was tall and narrow, the eyes soft and rather 
prominent, the moustache heavy and well trimmed, the complexion 
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delicate, the voice grave and low. As to the character, kindness and malice, 
tenderness and courage appear to have blended, as they occasionally do 
with the highly cultivated. He was a bit of a muff and far, far; tar from a 
fool. He was at the mercy of life, yet never afraid of it, and almost his last 
words were ‘I am enjoying dying very much.” He loved his friends. 
Piety towards the past and the departed was very strong in him—the sort 
of piety which Henry James has illuminated in The Altar of the Dead. 
Finally—but need this be underlined ?—he was most intelligent and 
probably quite unshockable. One gets at moments an impression from his 
books that he is waiting for people to catch him up, and that they have not 
done so yet. 

Tim is an Etonian meditation rather than a novel. The hero, a delicate, 
sensitive, skinny little boy, falls in love with a friend four years older than 
himself, and his devotion only ends with death. Tim is well drawn, and 
of the nature of a first sketch for the finished portrait of Sainty in Bel- 
chamber. Carol is a wish fulfilment rather than a living youth, and too blue 
and gold and pink to be real. Both boys go to Eton—for Sturgis was in the 
thrall of his own school and class, and could no more imagine a gentleman 
not going to Eton than a servant not dropping an “‘h.”’ More interesting 
than the main relationship is the reaction of the other characters towards 
it: their irritability and jealousy over an emotion which they do not share 
or direct and cannot understand. Tim’s father is admirably done in this 
respect, so is Carol’s fiancée, and Sturgis already shows himself expert in 
the less amiable detours of the human heart. Death—which in his later 
work was to be less accommodating—comes in here as a god, at the suitable 
moment, to explain and to reconcile. It is a wistful, “ pretty’ book, 
unlikely to find favour in this hard-boiled age, but it can still be read with 
pleasure if read indulgently, and it was written to please. 

If Tim is a meditation, All that was Possible is a tour de force. It records 
“a summer in the life of Mrs. Sibyl Crofts, comedian, extracted from her 
correspondence.”’ She has been the mistress of a man who has discarded 
her, as generously as his circumstances permit, and now she has come to a 
remote valley in Wales, to shut herself up from the world. The neighbours 
suspect her of immorality and the Henshaws, the chief family of the 
district, cut her. She writes about it all to a friend in a civilized, amusing 
way. ‘Then, among her indifferent comments and pleasant accounts of the 
scenery, a new emotion enters : she is falling in love with Robert Henshaw 
and he with her. The situation is handled by Sturgis with great subtlety : 
he is already a competent novelist who knows what he wants to do and how 
not to overdo it, and he works up step by step to his rather conventional 
dénouement. Sibyl had supposed that Henshaw wished to marry her— 
surely to a man of his strict morality no other relation could be possible 
—and all her delicacy was bent on preventing him, since it would hinder 
his career. But she might have saved herself the trouble: he had never 
thought of her for a wife ! “‘ I had looked on him as an angel—a redeemer— 
and he had regarded me as something pleasant but wrong, a temptation 
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of St. Anthony, to be resisted if possible ; and when resistance became 
irksome, to be yielded to, and enjoyed in secret. . . . There was no thought 
of lifting me ; he would come down to me in the mud, and we would lie 
there contentedly together.” She is not angry with him and being intel- 
ligent she realizes that a secret liaison is all that is possible from his point 
of view. But she loves him too much to explain her own and slips away one 
night, when he thinks he is coming to her arms. 


O that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain . . 


These lines from Maud provide the emotional undertone to all three 
books. The heart is never appeased. Perhaps Sturgis was not quite free 
from self-pity, and when he comes to draw the character of Sainty, he seems 
tempted to load the dice against him, in order to demonstrate how badly 
the game of life goes. He may have had happy relationships himself, but 
he never allows them to persist between his characters. However, happiness 
is a very difficult thing to do in art, and what novelists have put it across 
convincingly ? It only arrives through music. 

He must have learnt much when writing All that was Possible. A novel 
told through letters is a severe exercise ; monotony threatens on the one 
hand, inconsistency on the other, and here both are avoided. There are 
no positive faults in the book, and many technical merits: that it is pro- 
foundly moving or interesting cannot be claimed. It is unlikely ever to 
be read again, and for this reason some account of it seemed desirable. 

Fortunately there is no need to give an account of Belchamber. Thanks 
to this reprint, the reader can judge for himself, and all I need do is indicate 
the world which he may expect to enter. It is a long novel. Sturgis, having 
learnt his craft and consorted with other practitioners, is about to employ it 
for a double purpose : he will display his matured view of life, and he will 
depict the aristocracy. The aristocracy are a favourite subject for writers 
to-day ; in our general break-up they have become museum-pieces. But 
this American approached them with no awe, he used them because he had 
observed them with his parents as a young man. As a result, his lords and 
ladies are easy and convincing: he seems to have got the hang of them 
externally, and he has animated them within by his experience of human 
nature. Even Sainty, the misfit, remains an aristocrat ; he is bored by his 
class yet never ceases to belong to it. And his painted grandmother, his 
grim mother, his cad of a cousin, his manly uncle, his rotter of a brother— 
they belong to it too, swimming round and round in an aquarium whose 
glass seems unbreakable. (The action takes place in the early ’nineties, 
before the death-duties have done their work.) 

As at a charity bazaar, the aristocracy is supported by some side-shows, 
such as dear Alice Meakins the governess, a Thackerayan dear, who 
matries rich and reminds us of the existence and the ineffectiveness of 
virtue. And there are the Ecclestons, spongers, who provide the fatal 
alliance. And there is Gerald Newby, the young Cambridge don. Gerald 
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is the most highly finished product of the author’s observant malice ; he 
comes before us as a being not indeed perfect, not immune from faults, 
yet not unworthy to be mentor and hero to the Marquis of Belchamber. 
Alas, Gerald’s faults increase, and by the time of the coming-of-age party, 
he is focussed as a snob and a prig. His subsequent appearances are a 
nightmare, one dreads to see his name on the page, and this is all that 
fate has offered poor Sainty by way of a friend. 

Sainty himself is the crux. He is on the stage the whole time. Does he 
hold it ? Believing that he does, I rank Belchamber high. Henry James 
complained to A. C. Benson in the Athenzeum one evening that Sainty 
was a “ poor rat ” and the book a ‘“‘ mere ante-chamber,” but James was a 
poor critic of any work not composed according to his own recipes, and he 
was particularly severe on novels by his friends. Sainty is not a rat. 
He can be dignified and even stern. His tragedy is only partly due to his 
own defects: he really fails because he lives among people who cannot 
understand what delicacy is ; at the best they are dictators, like his mother, 
and miss it that way; at the worst they are bitches, like his wife. As a 
scholar and quiet bachelor he would have made a success of his career. 
And Sturgis, writing away at Qu’Acre, must have enjoyed precipitating 
himself into perilous surroundings and returning in safety to dedicate the 
results to a friend. ‘‘ The world,” he says, “‘ is like a huge theatrical com- 
pany in which half the actors and actresses have been cast for the wrong 
parts.” He himself had not been cast ill, but there is a fascination in 
imagining misfortunes, which he did not forgo, and which helped him to 
create his hero. 


At the appointed time Sainty found himself planted by a great bank of palms 
and heavy-scented white flowers that made him feel sick. From where he stood the 
whole great church was visible. Dimly, as through a mist, he could descry his 
mother, straight and stern, in puritanical drab, beside the huddled white chuddah 
and nodding plumes of his grandmother, the duchess strapped into a petunia 
velvet with a silver bonnet whose aigrette seemed to sweep the skies, his Aunt Eva 
in a Gainsborough hat, taking rapid notes for the Looking Glass, and Claude, slim, 
cool, and elegant, his beautifully gloved, pearl grey hands crossed upon his cane, 
which he had rested on the seat beside him as he stood sideways looking for the 
bride. Behind them a sea of faces, mostly unknown, of light colours and black 
coats, of feathers, flowers and laces, stretched back to where, in a cloud of pink and 
white, the bridesmaids clustered round the door, holding the great bouquets of 
roses he had so nearly forgotten to order for them. 

The organ boomed, and the knowing-looking little choristers in their stiff 
surplices went clattering down the aisle, followed by a perfect procession of smug 
ecclesiastics, among whom Sainty caught a fleeting glimpse of dear old Meakins 
from Great Charmington. Lady Eccleston, emotional, devotional, and gorgeous 
as the morning, rustled hastily to her place in the front pew where George and 
Randolph were already nudging each other and giggling. Then the little white- 
robed boys began to come back, shrilly chanting, and as the choir separated to 
right and left Sainty could see Tommy, very solemn and as red as the carnation in 
his buttonhole, and on his arm a vision of soft shrouded loveliness, coming slowly 
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towards him. All the riddle of the future was hid in that veiled figure. How little he 
really knew what was in the little head and heart under all that whiteness ;_ was it 
happiness or misery she was bringing him? an honoured, dignified married life, 
an equal share of joys and sorrows, “his children like the olive-branches round 
about their table’ ? or a loveless existence, the straining bonds of those unequally 
yoked. Its little sordid daily squabbles that eat the heart, perhaps even shame, 
dishonour . . . ? What thoughts for a bridegroom stepping forward to meet his 
bride at the altar ! But who is master of his thoughts ? 


The above extract will give some idea of the documentary value of 
Belchamber, of its pictorial quality and also of its method : the paragraphs 
of narrative with psychological stings in their tails are typical. It is a 
melancholy and disastrous story, and yet it exhilarates, for the disasters 
grow out of one another so naturally that the reader is delighted as by the 
spectacle of some rare if monstrous growth. When Sainty’s brother marries 
a chorus-girl he thinks that the depths of family shame have been reached, 
but his own marriage, necessitated by the misalliance, has yet to come, 
and then the consequences of that marriage . . . until he actually gets to 
feel that Lady Arthur is not so bad a sort, after all, whereupon the book 
closes. No prizes have been handed out, no palms, no butter, and doubtless 
it is this refusal to compromise which has damaged Belchamber with the 
general public. If it had portrayed a good woman, or her spiritual equiva- 
lent a moral victory, the sales would have been higher. 


* * * *& * * 

On some such note as the above—a note of hardness—it seems most 
courteous to take leave of this brilliant sensitive and neglected writer. 
He did not care for the applause of outsiders. He wrote and he lived for 
his personal friends. 
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THE GIRL ON THE PIANO-STOOL 


By RAYMOND OTIS 


Tis an odd situation and yet not so odd ; three writers, and the wives 

of two of them, lying on the floor with pencils in their hands and tablets 

of paper on the floor beside them. They are playing a game. The wife of 

the third writer, sitting on the piano-stool, holds a watch and a book of 
verse ; she reads from the book of verse—a phrase, like purple mountains, 
or the lyric lark, and the others on the floor bow their heads and presently 
begin to write on their tablets of paper. After three minutes they have to 
stop and read what they have written. It is usually some poetic bit induced 
by the imagery quoted to them by the girl on the piano-stool. Sometimes 
it is good, a kind of upsurge from the unconscious ; more often it is not 
good and bears the heavy imprint of cerebration. 

Two of the writers are poets to begin with; the other is a novelist. 
The two poets are marvellously deft with words, and begin to write almost as 
soon as the phrase is given from the piano-stool ; the other, the novelist, 
buries his head in his crooked elbow and doesn’t start to write until the 
time is almost up. Then he grits his teeth and for thirty or forty seconds 
writes a couple of furiously poetic lines. 

Lo lime silip.— 

The wives read first. One reads a verse which is an entity, and has a few 
good phrases in it. Rivet of eternity is an example which strikes the poets’ 
fancy and even the novelist’s, who says it’s a swell title for a novel, and may 
he have it ? 

“* Certainly you may have it,” she says, ‘‘ free, for nothing.” 

“Thank you,” says the novelist. 

Another wife reads. She has a hard time getting away from her con- 
sciousness ; she reads some stuff that is pretty banal and not very good. 

*““'You’re warming up,” says one of the poets. 

“Am I?” says the wife. ‘‘ Now you read yours,” she adds to him. 

“ [ve written two this time,” says the poet. “‘ One in English, and one 
in German.” 

‘““ Sheer bravado,” says the novelist. 

He reads the English one first. There is less apparent striving in it; it 
flows more lucidly ; it has the limpid quality of a dream. The one in 
German he translates for them—it is better than the other, and starts 
with a line taken from some piece of music by Bach. This poet is very 
musical and erudite—he knows music. And he is very fat. 

The novelist is urged to read his. “I didn’t write anything,” he says 
bashfully, but he holds up a tablet covered with scribbling. 

“ Of course you did,” says one of the poets. ‘‘ I saw you,” 

“ Well, I wrote something, but it isn’t poetry.” 

“ Read it,” they all command. 
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“Well, it says, ‘the poetic quality of mind is a phcenix which, rising 
from the ashes of thought, builds mountains out of thin wisps of flame.’ ’ 

“It’s good,” both poets say together. (Naturally, they would like it, the 
novelist thinks.) ‘‘ You’re coming around. It’s better to do it that way—let 
it come without effort, you know %) 

“Uhuh,” says the novelist, ‘‘ just another way to find out that I’m not 
a poet. I knew it all the time, though.” 

““ Nonsense,” says the erudite poet who wrote in German. ‘ Give 
yourself a chance. You’re too conscious, that’s what’s the trouble with 
you. 

“'That’s true—he is very conscious,” says the wife on the piano-stool, 
giving the novelist a queer look. 

“ Well, let’s have another,” says the other poet. ‘‘ And let’s have a pure 
image this time.” 

“* Statue of ice,’ comes from the piano-stool. 

“No, no,” the poet objects. “‘ That’s terrible. Something warm 

“All right, Tl find you another.” She reads to herself for a while. 
“ Breasts like quiet curving waves,” she quotes. 

“* Ah!” say the poets. 

Silence. The watch in her hands ticks like a piston in the quiet, even their 
breathing is hushed. Then the pencils, one by one, begin to scratch. The 
girl on the piano-stool wears a smile. 

There is a reason for her smile ; she is amused by the acceptability of 
her phrase. But there is another reason. The erudite poet is fat and she 
thinks he’s a comic figure lying there on the floor with his belly flowing 
like spilled mush. She’s very pretty and slender and lovely and 
she can’t help being amused at her imagination which demands to 
dwell upon the incongruity of breasts like quiet curving waves and a 
belly which flows like spilled mush. What possible commerce could he have 
with breasts, she wonders—a gross and cumbersome figure like his. . . . 
Then she shivers a little because she can’t help thinking of her own slight 
body and how awful it would be if 

“’Time’s up,” she says. 

The erudite poet rolls over on his back. She sees that his forehead is 
wet. He mops it with his handkerchief, although it is winter outside and 
not too warm in the room. His paunch follows after him like an appendage. 

None of the products of this latest image is as spicy as everybody expected. 
The other poet (whose wife sits on the piano-stool) reads his and it’s the 
best because there is more feeling in it and less labour. At least that seems 
to be the opinion. The series of images suggested to him by breasts like 
quiet curving waves is little short of miraculous. 

“* Now let me give the quotations, and you get down here and jwrite,” 
he says after the others have read theirs. 

And before his wife on the piano-stool can answer the erudite poet gets 
difficultly to his feet. ‘‘ I think it’s time we went home,”’ he says. 

After the usual ceremonies they decide that it is time, and he and his 
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wife go. Their going is a signal for a pause. Of one accord, the rest sit 
around in silence for a few minutes, but it’s plain that they’re all thinking 
about the man who has just left and that pretty soon things will begin to 
be said about him. Sure enough, the remaining poet says, “‘ Quick mind the 
boy has.” 

“Yea,” says the novelist. ‘‘ Evidently this isn’t the mood in which he’s 
accustomed to writing poetry. Everything he did was pure mind.” 

“‘ Wasn’t it ? ” says the poet quickly, as if it were just what he is thinking, 
too. ‘‘ That sort of thing has a restraining effect on the rest of us,” he adds 
out of a serious face and frowning eyebrows—almost out of suffering, it 
seems ; but then, his face suggests that all of the time, even in repose. 
** Now we can get going,” he says, and he really means it. ““ Now we can 
get going.” 

*‘ Well then, let’s go,”’ says the novelist, who has been covering up all 
along behind his facetious manner. “‘ It’s a comfort to know that some- 
thing’s been holding me back.” 

“Don’t you want me to take the book for a while, dear ?”’ the poet 
says to his wife. 

*“ Nope. I like it better here when I can watch you,” she says gently 
to him—almost too gently. There is the sleek, slippery, needle-clawed 
gentleness of a cat in her voice. But it probably doesn’t mean anything— 
it is just her way. ‘“‘ Try this one,” she says. “‘ It’s closer to home. ‘ The 
ears of the Indian corn are silver,” 

The novelist puts his head down on his crooked elbow, but only for a 
second this time; he begins to write, and writes steadily for the full 
three minutes. When the time is up he reads his first, and it goes like this : 


bf 


The ears of women are silver 
Sometimes— 
Or carry loads of silver in their lobes. 
The ears of maidens burn with lustre 
Burnished on the coinage of the 
ancients. 
They knew in Mexico, 
Peru knew— 
Even in Tibet they knew the look 
of polished silver 
In maidens’ ears. 


“There you are!” says the poet in triumph. “I knew you could 
do it! That’s very interesting—especially that word coinage.” 

“ Hell,” says the novelist, “ it isn’t a poem.” 

** Well, it’s almost a poem—it’s a series of images. A lot of blank verse 
has less cadence than that has.” 

** Yes, even I can see that,” says the novelist a little proudly. 

“ Oliver was restraining you, all right,” says the girl on the piano-stool 
(Oliver is the name of the fat poet who left). 

““T’m sure he was,” says the poet. “‘ I’m glad he’s gone. Read that one 
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again, will you ? You know, you and I ought to do this often. I think it’s 
good for us.” 

“Tm sure it’s good for me,” the novelist agrees. ‘“ It helps you to think 
of things in terms of other things—makes you plastic, doesn’t it ? I think 
it’s grand.” 

“ Read it again,” the poet repeats. 

The novelist reads his piece again. 

“It’s really very interesting,” the poet says dreamily. “‘I mean, con- 
sidering it’s the first time you’ve been able to get out of yourself and 
produce something.” 

“Yes,” the novelist says, not so flattered this time. He almost says what 
about those six novels I’ve produced, but it doesn’t sound just right, 
even as a thought. “‘ It’s a funny thing,” he says instead, ‘‘ how some people 
seem to be born with that way of expressing themselves rhythmically, 
and others don’t seem to have it at all.” 

“1 don’t know,” says the poet, frowning much more than seems 
necessary. “* I sometimes think everybody’s born with it—and just forgets 
it. It’s only necessary to remember. . . .” 

“So many children,” his wife says richly, ‘‘ seem to have the tendency to 
express themselves in rhythm before they even think of sentences. Didn’t 
you ever write verses as a child ? ” she asks the novelist directly. 

** Not that I know of,” says the novelist, somehow feeling uneasy under 
her eyes and the deep, deep richness of her voice. ‘‘ Later I used to struggle 
with it—but consciously. That’s the big difference, I guess. Kids don’t 
have to struggle—it comes naturally.” 

“Yes, and the habit has to be kept alive,”’ says the poet. ‘‘ Otherwise it 
dies off. That’s the only reason there aren’t more poets. Boys forget because 
boys who write poems are sissies, and girls who write poems lose out.” 
The poet looks sad again when he says, ‘‘ We pay a certain price for being 

oets.”” 
4 And they all sit quietly and gnaw on that last remark of his. The girl 
on the piano-stool stares at the book in her lap and the novelist wonders 
with a kind of fierce concentrated attention what she’s thinking about. 
What about that price he pays? He’s sure she’s thinking about it, and 
she looks as if she knows something about it, too, which she might tell 
if things were just right. But she won’t tell now—here. Why? Well, 
because things are a little strange. And he wonders how much they discuss 
it together, she and her poet husband. Probably he talks about it in terms 
of his own which she can’t understand altogether, being a woman ; in her 
own terms she could probably show him cards and spades. But her terms 
are so simple that the poet can’t get them at all—they sail over his head 
and hit the wall and echo right back to her, and she puts them away again 
in those secret places women have for things that nobody can understand 
except themselves. She sees things floating by in the stream of life which 
the cloudy poet misses; she sits by the banks, earth-bound, while her 
Pegasus soars. She’ll find him some day, broken and bleeding, and he'll 
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be glad enough for the comfort of her arms . . . her charms . . . her 
SIMS a0 6 -- 

The silence gets longer and longer. The watch in the hands of the girl 
on the piano-stool ticks louder and louder—it bangs the silence and breaks 
it up into weighted intervals. It’s a trick to crack an atom, the poet is 
thinking, but the wise ones can’t crack time to their pleasure. They can’t 
even crack it softly, the way her watch is doing now. But the poet 
doesn’t know what’s going on in his wife’s head; he doesn’t know that 
she’s thinking about the novelist and that they’re coming together by de- 
grees as the silence grows. It’s as if a circuit is set up between them— 
the girl and the novelist—an invisible circuit, and their thoughts are 
travelling along it, back and forth, although they don’t even look at each 
other. The novelist thinks of an electric coil that gets warm and then 
hot and then glows red when the current is turned on. He is an electric 
coil, and he can’t do anything about it ; the current flows between them ; 
he can feel it, and he glows warm. But what is it ? What’s it all about ? It 
so happens that I’m in love with my wife, his mind recites out of 
long habit. 

She sits there cold and composed to the eye, but her emanations flow 
along the circuit, tuned especially for him. He is sure that nobody else 
can feel them, not even her Pegasus of a husband. Continuity. The con- 
tinuous, unbroken, eternal flow—that’s what it is. Men know nothing 
about it, so it mystifies them. But that’s what he’s experiencing now, for a 
moment—for his moment, and it’s coming from her. It won’t last; it 
can’t last. She'll take it back, tuck it away in its accustomed channel 
pretty soon. But while it lasts—while it lasts. . . . 

The novelist gets up and says the floor’s getting hard. He is dizzy on his 
feet, and he rubs his eyes as if he were brushing away a veil. He has a 
sense of detachment, too; he is standing far back in a dark theatre and 
these people are on a whitely lighted stage. But he has a telephone and he’s 
talking into it; at the other end is the poet’s wife, talking to him in a 
beautiful voice but a strange tongue. He can’t make sense of anything she 
says. It isn’t a tongue at all, but a code of her own, a cipher of her creation. 
And then he comes to and sees her on the piano-stool with such brilliancy 
that his brain plays him another trick. Everybody else in the room is blacked 
out, and she sits there alone with the spotlight full on her, radiant. She 
looks up at him and he sees that it’s all true—he reads it in her eyes and the 
corners of her mouth which lift in the faintest of smiles. Magician, he thinks. 
Sybil. The glance which they exchange lasts only a second. It isn’t the 
end of this, its message says. It isn’t the end of this. She turns away and 
says, “ ve found a good one for you. Want to try it again ? I think you 
should,” she turns to the novelist, “‘ because you’re just getting warmed 
up. 
“No,” says the novelist. ‘‘ This is a weird game. I’ve had enough. It 
does strange things to me. Good night.” 

““ Good night.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ARTS UNDER DICTATORSHIP 


(To the Editor of Tur LONDON Mercury AND BOoKMAN.) 


EAR SIR,—I should be interested to know on what evidence Mr. Joad bases 

his dogmatic assertion that “it is to individuals that we owe the development 
which separates us from our Neanderthal ancestors, just as they owe their superiority 
to theirs to some remote pre-human creature who first forsook the trees, forwent the use 
of his tail,” etc., etc. Is this one of the well-worn truths ? And on what grounds does 
he class Virgil, Horace and Ovid, chief glories of the Augustan Age, none of whose 
works was produced under what can be called the Republic—in any sense of that 
word which distinguishes it from autocracy—among the writers of the pre-despotic 
period ? 

For the rest, Mr. Joad’s historical evidence consists of a selected number of 
periods of autocratic government when the Arts did not flourish. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that there have been—and are—periods of the freest government equally 
barren ; and since he draws no distinction between the dictatorships of Hitler and 
Stalin and those of the Roman Empire, Napoleon I and III and Bismarck, it may be 
pointed out that the despotism of the Medizval Church did not by any means com- 
pletely blight artistic enterprise and that some of the very greatest minds—da Vinci 
for example—have been perverse enough to show even a preference for the service 
of despots. 

I am still searching for the moral behind the fact that Whistler—in his own time, 
so Mr. Joad shows, a rebel and subject of scathing comments from the critics—has 
‘reached a degree of popularity when his “ Portrait of his Mother ” can be used as a 
poster of universal appeal, presumably to those same masses for whom “ the ultimate 
ether vibrates to the strains of negroid music’ and “‘ amorous ecstasy is registered 
on a thousand (only a thousand !) screens.” Is this “ progress” a result which 
justifies freedom of the Arts ? If “ every advance in the mind of the race is due to the 
creative insight of individuals” why say that anything so impersonal as “ Science 
produces the miracle of the wireless ” ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
H. E. RupGLey 


[Mr. Joad writes: ‘‘ My article took as a postulate the view that the occurrence of 
new species is due to ‘ sports’ and treated the genius as a “ sport’ on the mental or 
the spiritual plane. This view may be right or wrong, but there is no reason why it 
should surprise Mr. Rudgley ; it is a very common one. _ 

“ Virgil, Horace and Ovid were writing before the eclipse of freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech under the later Emperors. Mr. Rudgley should read Tacitus 
and note the nostalgia with which he recalls the lost freedoms of the Augustan Age. 

“The moral of the Whistler illustration is that art, which is considered outrageous 
on its first appearance, is subsequently accepted and used by officials wishing to appeal 
to the masses as the embodiment of orthodoxy. Hence, the danger even from the 
official point of view of suppressing the outrageous. ea 

“ For ‘ Science ’’ Mr. Rudgley is advised to read ‘ Scientists.’ J am sorry that the 
use of the collective noun puzzled him.”] 
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ENTERTAINMENT TAX AND THE LIVING DRAMA 


te ne case against the Entertainment Tax in its effect upon the performance 
of the living drama as opposed to the mechanical cinema, was put so clearly and 
exhaustively in your April issue, that one is left but with one more shot to fire. I have 
fired it already, but I will shoot again, (if my analogy has not broken down). It is 
this :—The notion which is so hard to dig out of the public consciousness on the sub- 
ject of the entertainment tax is that it is they who pay for it. When I referred to this 
impression before an assembly of Members of Parliament at the House of Commons 
last year, the statement was received with “cheers” (Parliamentary !). I said: 
“ Of course it is ; but don’t you see that by increasing the price of a seat at the theatre 
by clapping on the tax, you are driving the public into the cheaper seats of the 
cinema ?” 'There was a hush. I thought my shot had found its billet. Whoever was 
hit, however, at that meeting, the shot certainly did not reach the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, unaware, I am sure, of the suffering he is causing to the “ living 
theatre,” is credited with the intention of taking 2d. off the 6d. seats in the cinema ! 
This, too, after the assertion of Sir Oswald Stoll, who, as one interested in both forms 
of art, declares that the entertainment tax is slowly killing the living drama, while the 
cinema industry can easily bear the burden. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Martin- Harvey. 


[This letter was received before the Budget speech. It seems that Sir John’s shot 
went nearer the mark than he had supposed.—Eb.] 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF POETRY 


The Editor of THE LoNDon Mercury is invited to publish the following letter, 
addressed to our reviewer, Mr. Derek Verschoyle :— 


Dear Sir,—In the April number of THE LoNDoN Mercury you affirm that a poem 
which you praised in February is perfectly clear and intelligible. In a letter which 
the Editor was unable to print I charged you with inventing non-existent beauties 
in a piece of clotted nonsense. I also said that the present addiction of a small sect to 
excessively obscure poetry is psychologically akin to the love of cross-word puzzles. 

Now, are you prepared to accept a sporting challenge ? If a poem is really intel- 
ligible it can almost always bear translation into a foreign tongue. Latin is the most 
pellucid of languages. ‘The Public Orators of Oxford and Cambridge can describe in 
most excellent Latin the achievements of great men of science. I am prepared to forfeit 
two guineas if you can produce from any source a translation into Latin prose which 
can meet the approval, as being both a true version and at the same time lucid and 
intelligible, of any one of the following: the Professors of Latin, and the Public 
Orators of Oxford and Cambridge, or the two learned English Editors of the Loeb 
Library, Dr. 'T. E, Page and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. (Both of the last-named habitually 
amuse themselves by translating into Greek or Latin verse the agony column of The 
Times.) | am asking the Editor of ‘THz LONDON Mercury to hold my stake. Yeu, of 
course, risk nothing. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. VANDERMERE FLEMING. 
The Athenzum, Pall Mall. 


[The Editor accepts the part allotted to him.] 
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Milind a Wiad Analy 


CORNELIUS. By J. B. Prresttey. Duchess Theatre. 

THE OLD LADIES. By Ropngy AckLanp adapted from HucH Wa.po.e. New 
Theatre. 

THE WHITE DEVIL. By Jonn Wesster. Pheenix Society. 

THE ALCHEMIST. By Ben Jonson. Princes Theatre. 


\ X J AS it Oliver Wendell Holmes or the founder of a correspondence school of 

literature who first asserted that every man has in him the material for at 
least one good play or novel ? It is a comforting thought, but the impression persists 
that some men are born minor characters. However deeply studied they remain unfit 
to take the chief place in any story. What disappointment may be felt in Mr. Priestley’s 
new play, Cornelius, is due, I think, to the finite and essentially commonplace nature 
of the hero. 

It is (almost to the end) a consistent and persuasive picture of a small, old-fashioned 
firm of aluminium brokers struggling to stave off its creditors who cannot be paid 
because international trade appears, through no fault of Briggs and Murrison, to be 
drying up. The struggle is represented in the ultra-realistic style of Eden End. There is 
no obvious theatrical pattern : outwardly commonplace incidents carry the attention 
through the evening. Eden End did more than rivet attention to the stage ; it left us 
satisfied ; it had beauty. Cornelius, having beguiled our interest, sends us away witha 
sense of dissatisfaction. It has missed the beauty of the earlier play. Is it not the fault 
of Cornelius himself, who somehow fails to sum up in himself the significance of what 
passes in the dingy Holborn office ? He is a lively likeable fellow. He has never par- 
ticularly liked the aluminium business, having mildly romantic longings for the 
Andes, but he has put his back into his work and it seems hard that now, through no 
negligence or slackness on his part, he should be a defaulting debtor. But nothing he 
says or does, not even his fine outburst at the creditors’ meeting, can conceal the 
essential resilience of a man who feels nothing deeply. The business disaster which 
drives his partner mad (how beautifully written is that brief scene in which Murrison 
appears and how brilliantly Mr. Harcourt Witham plays the part) seems to pass 
Cornelius over. We are not surprised that in the midst of winding up the business he 
should make love to a typist who has attracted him, but when he fingers Murrison’s 
revolver we are incredulous. Love and business and the Andes are all acceptable to 
this sanguine fellow, but when one fails there is (surely !) always the other. Must we 
biame Mr. Priestley or Mr. Ralph Richardson for this maladjustment of character to 
situation ? Mr. Richardson’s portrait is so pléasantly alive in its own way that it is 
hard to blame him for anything ; but whoever is at fault, the play suffers.’ 

It is certain that neither of the two old ladies who hold the centre of the stage at the 
New Theatre was born a minor character. In this new medium Miss Beringer and Mrs. 
Payne retain all their capacity for feeling or inspiring terror which was given them at 
birth in Mr. Hugh Walpole’s novel, and the only question touching credentials is 
whether the stage spectacle of sadistic mania may not be too revolting for enjoyment 
of the drama which springs from it. The answer must depend to some extent on taste, 
but I do not think those who liked the book will find any offence in its adaptation, 
which has been done with much skill by Mr. Rodney Ackland. The cruelty and the 
terror of the book are there, but the theatrical art which presents them is of rare 
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quality. Mr. John Gielgud’s production could scarcely be bettered, and Miss Edith 
Evans, Miss Jean Cadell and Miss Mary Jerrold are a brilliantly contrasted trio. Miss 
Evans, in her study of the sprawling old gipsy’s madness, aims at the monstrous and 
achieves it, preferring to lead the imagination rather than to prompt it; Miss Jean 
Cadell’s feeble old spinster is a moving piece of work and never more moving than 
when Miss Beringer is childishly eager to please. Miss Mary Jerrold draws Mrs. 
Amorest without a touch of false sentiment. The London stage is now dominated by 
studies of feminine eccentricity, for The Old Ladies and Frolic Love are perhaps its 
two most entertaining pieces. 

The revival of the Phoenix Society may be recorded with pleasure. Its performance 
of Webster’s The White Devil was an admirable one. Vittoria Corombona was played 
with dignity by Miss Oriel Ross; Mr. John Laurie was a genuinely Websterian 
Flaminco ; and there were good performances by Mr. Wilfred Walter, Miss Barbara 
Ernest and Miss Iris Baker. Moreover most of the company made a point of speaking 
their lines well and the poetry, which is never far behind the crudest violence of 
Webster, was not lost. The Alchemist, put on for a regular run at the Princes, was 
presented as a boisterous modern farce. The production paid small attention to the 
extraordinary richness of the language, still less to the allusions which, it must be 
owned, are often as difficult as a cryptogram and no attention at all to the blank verse 
which is so exquisitely adapted to natural dialogue. But thus treated the old play was 
still found to make a remarkably effective piece for the theatre. 


MEANS TEST MAN 
— 


A STORY BY 


WALTER BRIERLEY 


Book fFacket by Arthur Wragg for “‘ Means Test Man.” 
(Methuen.) Reviewed in a later page. 
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ART—THE COMPLICATIONS OF 
SIMPLICITY 


ee of the more heinous deficiencies of the Royal Academy Exhibition of Art 
in Industry have been remedied in the past few weeks by private firms. That 
Heal and Son should hold an exhibition called Art in Industry was previously justified 
by the remark of many visitors to the Royal Academy, that as good a collection of 
furniture and stuffs was to be seen in a walk through their shop. Actually this exhibi- 
tion, though it commemorated the 125th anniversary, was no more than the con- 
centration in one showroom of a number of furniture suites, hangings and pottery 
selected for their moderate price, together with some photographs and ancient pros- 
pectuses. A photograph of the old gas-lit shopfront, crammed with brass bedsteads 
and sugary white furniture, spindle-shanked and bedizened with jesso ornament, was 
an interesting revelation from the nineties. For already before the end of the century 
Ambrose Heal had begun his reforms. His reaction from the finicky was towards a 
massiveness scarcely less absurd ; but from that he evolved a decent simplicity which, 
with conscientious craftsmanship, have been the characteristic of Heal and Son 
ever since. 

It is these qualities more than any conspicuous originality which made them the 
first of the big stores to adopt the more reasonable of the new continental ideas. 
There was in the exhibition a little dining-room suite which proved how gay and 
exquisite can be the utmost utilitarianism in untarnishable metal and stainless painted 
wood. Heal and Sons recognize that these stimulating materials are best confined to 
the dining-room, and the remainder of the suites were in wood. The laying of veneer 
is a process best done by machinery, while in the cutting of it the modern machine can 
produce a novel richness and variety of pattern within pieces of hitherto unheard of 
size. Large, plain surfaces which exhibit these miracles of nature are therefore the 
natural basis of design for mass production. There have been many extravagances in 
substructure on the part of designers anxious to make veneered furniture look as 
simple as if it were sawn out of a single block of wood. But these normal pieces seem 
to be a natural step in tradition from the structural simplicity and the reliance upon 
the pleasing capacity of good plain material which characterized the period of Sher- 
aton, the last in which English furniture was invariably good. By those days already 
the purchaser might no longer gloat over the hours of work which the maker had put 
into a single piece. T’o-day he may derive much satisfaction by contemplating the 
complexity of invention and organization which is necessary to create appearances 
of such simplicity. 

An unexpected feature of the British Art in Industry Exhibition was a room full of 
posters without one designed by E. McKnight Kauffer. It is he who has given 
supremacy to the British in the only form of industrial art in which they are supreme. 
Messrs. Percy Lund Humphries’ exhibition of his work is no longer to be seen in 
Bedford Square, but, like Heal furniture, Kauffer’s design is always before us, whether 
in poster or advertising pamphlet or book-wrapper or illustration. ‘The exhibition 
showed them all, in many phases. Kauffer has made an art of the poster by respecting 
paper and printer’s ink as mediums and the combination of picture and lettering asa 
potential harmony in design. He has also understood better than any of our legitimate 
painters the most vital element in continental painting to-day. In any case a subsi- 
diary art does well to borrow from the primary source, while a knowledge of 
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contemporary fashion isa condition of successful appeal. But it happens that the degree 
of abstraction attained by many continental painters is peculiarly suitable for com- 
bination with lettering, and Kauffer has seized the opportunity. It is with the help of 
formule from Braque and de Chirico that he reduces nature to the low relief suited 
for printing in simple colours and for combining with lettering freely designed and 
freely distributed. But the brilliant and original solution of the poster problem by 
this combination is as much his own as is the lovely, suggestive quality of his repre- 
sentation. The G.W.R. posters for Devon and Cornwall of 1932 and the Underground 
Buckingham Palace of to-day are among the sweetest lyrics in English landscape- 
painting. 

A considerable measure of abstraction belongs to the best tradition in English 
water-colour painting. Inevitably, for the slighter the medium, the sooner is the end 
reached in the effective statement of facts. It is enough to remember Turner’s passion- 
ate mysteries of colour or Cotman’s esthetic simplifications of form. What is a modern 
importation from the continent is the method of combining with abstractions from 
Nature forms of a more arbitrary kind. If Kauffer shows what success can be got 
with this method when the artist is master of his intentions and they are all towards 
decorative design, the sixty water-colours by Paul Nash at the Redfern Gallery show 
what dangers lurk for anyone who practises it without a thorough grasp of how it 
can be used. For instance, in his Avzshmel Gap a rhythmic representation of cliff 
scenery in line that is plastic and colour that is true to the atmosphere is finished 
with a quite arbitrary pattern where the sky should be. In this corner of the picture 
straight lines enclose flat colours which are anything but atmospheric, just where the 
atmosphere should be supreme. Nash’s most powerful and often used weapon of 
appeal is the creation of wide receding spaces which release the mind by drawing it 
into them. The colour which reinforces these inward-leading lines must be equally 
plastic. But the plastic quality of Nash’s colour is erratic. Landscape at Whitecliff is a 
most delicate study of the earth in which the rhythmic line and the slight harmonious 
colour give everything its place in depth. Yet Fallen Trees, another very similar study, 
is chaos ; for here the recession given by the drawing is quite inverted by the colour. 
The laws of atmospheric colour and the laws of colour harmony on one plane are not 
the same. The first will do for the pure naturalist, the second for the pure zsthete, 
but anyone calling himself an artist and naming his picture topographically must 
study each and use them both at once. 

‘The extreme example of Nash’s confusion of two colour systems is the! little 
Algeciras, where a large chequer pattern, quite unmodified by atmosphere but prob- 
ably a roof, is contrasted with the broken colours of a sunset sky. One cannot mingle 
Brabazon with Braque. This conflict of the naturalistic with the artificial, of realism 
with decoration, appears even in the drawing. In Kimmeridge and Dorset Coast waves 
rolling in among the rocks turn midway into cylinders, static, artificial, checking their 
own motion and that of the design. There are parallel contradictions in the very 
abstractions, so that one finds in the same drawing lines creating vigorous perspective 
beside lines which are merely decorative. Nevertheless it is where there is least 
colour that Nash obtains his greatest successes. In Tide there is only a single colour, 
that of the pale green water ebbing against white walls. The oppositions between its 
weighty, languid cross-currents, culminating in a formal comb, and of their move- 
ment with the static pier make a grand and dignified design. Seaside is a slighter, 
livelier invention in which the many facets of a tent, a long breakwater and a distant 
sail, all white, achieve an unexpected and a joyous unity. The exhibition remains 
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MUSIC 
SCHUBERT AND BERG 


N March 27th Felix Weingartner conducted a performance of Schubert’s E 

major symphony which he had orchestrated from the original sketches in the 
Royal College of Music. They had been placed there by Sir George Grove, who had 
been given them by Mendelssohn; and he in his turn had received them from 
Ferdinand Schubert, brother of Franz. The symphony had already been completed 
and performed in England by John Francis Barnett, who prepared a version which 
he gave at the Crystal Palace fifty years ago. None of the music of this symphony is of 
Schubert’s best. The ideas are charming, and his treatment of them often amusing 
and ingenious : but there is never a convincing ring about any of the music. It is the 
most “ evitable > music—by which I mean that it completely lacks the quality of all 
great music, inevitability. There was never, during the whole course of the work, any 
moment at which Schubert’s treatment of a theme, the turn he gave to a phrase or the 
actual shape of the phrase itself, seemed to be the only right solution. There is a quite 
charming air of pleasant innocence and inconsequence about the music which makes 
it impossible even to compare this symphony with any of the acknowledged Schubert 
masterpieces. 

We are used to charm (bordering on sentimentality), inconsequence, and unpruned 
musical fertility in Austrian music—from Schubert to Bruckner and Mahler. 'To 
discover that Alban Berg was born in Vienna in 1885 is a shock. Wozzeck (first per- 
formed in Berlin in 1925) was a new departure in operatic technique ; and also the 
first perfectly serious treatment of an absolutely modern subject in opera. Berg’s new 
work Lulu, ‘‘ symphonic excerpts ” from which were given at Queen’s Hall on March 
2oth under Adrian Boult, is another treatment of a modern theme subject. The Times 
condemned the work as psychopathic, and referred to supposed traces of “ bad 
Richard Strauss.” It would be useless to ask for a deferring of judgment, at least until 
the music of Lulu could be heard in-conjunction with its text. The third excerpt given 
at this concert, with the vocal part sung by Miss May Blyth, was the least prejudiced 
by lack of a stage setting. The words are complete in themselves—a passionate and 
yet oddly reasoned love-making—‘‘ Wenn sich die Menschen um meinetwillen 
umgebracht haben, so setzt das meinen Wert nicht herab”’ u.s.w. Miss May Blyth 
sang the part of Lulu accurately and, within the limits of a rather hard voice, with 
feeling. This music might have been enough to prove that Berg’s idiom was adapted 
to the expression of other than “sordid and psychopathic ’’ emotions (and the 
Lullaby Scene in Wozzeck ?). There is an extraordinary soaring quality about ita 
spirituality which is nevertheless most firmly rooted on the earth, and even in violent 
sensuality. It makes an appeal to a perfectly unexploited region of the human emotions. 
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FILMS 


ROYAL CAVALCADE. British. SANDERS OF THE RIVER. British 
CLIVE OF INDIA. American. ESCAPE ME NEVER. British. 
BRITISH AGENT. American. LAC DES DAMES. French. 


HERE is plenty of room for argument here about the best ways of using a film 

camera. The screen is part of our new world of machine-production ; should it 
serve as a mirror of that world, helping us to become, in a Marxian sense, conscious 
servants of the historical process ? It has the power to do something like this—to 
focus before us, within the flow of a single pattern, the past and the present, the near 
and the far. But such a power cannot be easily used except in a society where film 
production is controlled by a central authority, and where the meaning of the his- 
torical process is officially defined. In Russia, Germany, Italy, yes—but in this 
country the attitude of the cinema towards recent history can only be very tentative, 
anxious chiefly to indicate that we are all good fellows, loyal and well-meaning, 
whatever our political or economic disagreements. 

That is the attitude of Royal Cavalcade, the most ambitious of the various attempts 
to patch together a film record of the jubilee years. This British Inter- 
national production, made at Elstree, uses news-reel extracts, but they are skilfully 
blended with a number of reconstructed episodes—Captain Scott at the South Pole, 
the House of Commons listening to Sir Edward Grey (a bad likeness, this) in August, 
1914, crowds in a tube station during an air raid, and so on. The film runs for an hour 
and forty minutes, is full of vivid snapshots and mostly free from false sentiment. 
No attempt is made to explain the causes of events, so that battles and strikes and 
tango teas and royal ceremonies all flow by with the inconsequence of a fairy-tale. 
But I think the producers would have got into hopeless trouble if they had started 
exploring motives and purposes ; and their treatment, though in one sense unsatisfy- 
ing, has the curious merit of suggesting the working of unseen forces behind the 
panorama. Something must be driving along these careless English people . . . and it 
is better for such a film as this to leave room for questions, instead of offering answers 
which would certainly be superficial. 

To questions about Robert Clive the approved answers are ready, and one can 
hardly expect Hollywood not to accept them. The drama of Clive’s personal career— 
his rise from a clerkship to fame and wealth—is genuine, but dwarfed, to my mind, 
by the broader drama of that'strange march of events which gradually drew Britain 
and India into an intimate and enduring association which by neither side was exactly 
foreseen, nor exactly desired. But when Mr. Ronald Colman is playing Clive, then 
only Clive’s personal affairs—it is assumed, and probably rightly—will interest the 
screen public. So a great deal of time is spent on Clive’s affectionate relationship with 
his clinging wife (Loretta Young), and India is not much more than a background for 
scenes of tramping soldiers and cruel Rajahs, leading up to a wild and whirling 
rendering of the battle of Plassey. ‘The film has its lively and picturesque moments, 
and Mr. Colman is a pleasantly well-dressed Clive, but the domestic episodes are too 
long and too slow—and the star system has once more reduced history to the scale of 
a nice story of love and adventure. 

British Agent, inspired by Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s book of memoirs, is in many ways 
farther even than Clive from real history, and a preliminary caption says, indeed, that 
accuracy is not intended. But a certain realistic vigour has gone into this production, 
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in spite of its far-fetched details, which concern a young English diplomat (Leslie 
Howard) who is left alone in Petrograd after the Russian Revolution with the semi- 
official task of preventing Russia from signing a separate peace. He falls in love with 
Lenin’s secretary, Elena, and gets drawn into a network of intrigue, and there is a 
wonderful climax when he and Elena sit hand in hand in a White arsenal, waiting to 
be blown up. The stately Miss Francis is not very well cast as a daughter of the 
Revolution, but Mr. Howard is excellent as the young diplomat, and there are some 
vivid glimpses of street turmoil and some graphic sketches of Soviet leaders. If this 
is fiction—as much of it certainly is—I prefer it to the usual brand of watered-down 
screen truth ; for Clive, though fairly accurate in its treatment of facts, never carried 
me anywhere near eighteenth-century India, while British Agent, for all its improbab- 
ilities, left me feeling that I knew better than before what it was like to live in Petro- 
grad and Moscow during the autumn and winter of 1917. 

Sanders of the River, based on the Edgar Wallace stories, is another odd mixture. 
Bosambo, a gigantic African chief, is the faithful ally of Sanders, British Commissioner 
in Nigeria. When Sanders is travelling up river in his old paddle-steamer, or when the 
local tribes are dancing or beating drums or manning their war canoes, or particularly 
when herds of game are galloping away over the grass-lands under the shadow of 
Sanders’ aeroplane—then a distant tropical country is brought to life on the screen. 
But when the natives talk English among themselves, or when Bosambo finds a 
wife (Nina Mae McKinney) whose sophisticated assurance would pass unremarked 
on Fifth Avenue, or when Bosambo sings African songs with words by Mr. Arthur 
Wimperis—then the African scene grows indistinct, as happened to the sunny 
southern shore of Mrs. Nesbit’s children when their magic carpet had to be darned 
with ordinary wool. 

This picture was directed for London Films by Zoltan Korda, with Leslie Banks 
as Sanders and Paul Robeson as Bosambo. It is a creditable attempt to get away from 
the usual run of screen subjects and in spite of its defects is well worth seeing for 
its spacious backgrounds, its flashes of exciting adventure, and for the herculean per- 
formance of Mr. Robeson, who shows again—as he did in Emperor Fones—that he can 
act as well as sing. 

I need not say much about Escape Me Never, for it is very like the play, and Elisa- 
beth Bergner repeats her exquisite performance as Gemma, the waif who trails round 
with the contrasted Sanger brothers and married the faithless Sebastian. Except for 
lingering too long over the death of Gemma’s baby, the film moves fluently under the 
direction of Dr. Paul Czinner and provides an absorbing dramatic entertainment— 
slightly artificial, perhaps, but brilliantly accomplished. Bergner is a class removed 
from other screen actresses, and she is worthily supported here by Hugh Sinclair, 
Griffith Jones, and Penelope Dudley Ward. Indeed, there is more good acting in 
Escape Me Never than in any talkie I can remember. 

Lac des Dames is based on Vicki Baum’s novel, Martin’s Summer—the tale of an 
engineering student, poor and handsome, who takes a summer job as swimming 
instructor at an Austrian lakeside resort and finds himself involved with two 
girls, the very youthful Puck and the sophisticated Daniele, daughter of a wealthy 
industrialist. The film is slight and leisurely, but in some ways I feel that 
the camera is here more fully occupied with its real job than in any other of the 
pictures on this month’s list. The story, surrounded with a holiday atmosphere of 
sunshine and mountains and bathing in the lake, exists in a world of its own, newly 
created by the camera—a world limited but consistent, where action and settings are 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PRINTER AND HIS COPY* 


HEN Mr. Simpson undertook to write on proof-reading for the initial volume 

of this new series of Oxford Books on Bibliography, it is possible that he 
proposed to tell us about that and little else. If so, it is fortunate for us that the inform- 
ation thus given an outlet proved to be a torrent which refused to be confined within 
so narrow a channel. Overflowing its banks, it has spread over a far wider biblio- 
graphical field. The book’s too modest title suggests no more than a part of the valuable 
information which it imparts. Proof-reading is but ancillary to book-production, 
whereas the preparation of the copy by the author or the scrivener and its treatment 
in the printing office are of its essence ; and Mr. Simpson has even more to say about 
these than about the work of detecting and correcting errors. We are given also many 
interesting and some highly amusing details from the history of the Oxford University 
Press. It would be hard for us to picture a modern Oxford chronicler—without irrever- 
ence may I suggest Mr. Simpson himself ?—engaging in fisticuffs with a translator 
whose ways and work he did not like. But here we read of no less a man than Anthony 
a Wood and of Richard Peers, who was employed by Dr. Fell to translate Wood’s 
History of the University into Latin, that they engaged in “‘ continual feuds and often 
battles. . . . Peers always coming off with a bloody nose or a black eye.”” Some English 
printers, like their colleagues in Italy, expressed themselves in verse, and Mr. Simpson 
gives many examples of ‘‘ Musa Typographica,”’ whose “ home is not on Parnassus, 
and [whose] execution, as befits her working theme is apt to be mechanical.” 


AUTHORS AND THEIR PROOFS 


M:& SIMPSON disposes of the superstition, so fruitful in blunders on the 
part of editors of the earlier tradition, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries authors did not read their own proofs. He quotes a number of examples of 
those that did, among them Sir Thomas More in 1530, Jasper Heywood in 1559, 
and Ralph Brooke in 1619. Moreover, he shows that it was the common practice for 
the author himself to attend in the office while his book was at press. He quotes 
apologies offered by printers or writers for faults which have escaped in the printing 
when for sickness or some other cause an author has been absent. 

From the original editions it is generally easy to judge of the good work done by 
some authors and the carelessness or indifference of others in reading their books in 
proof. Ben Jonson was exact in the preparation of his copy and exacting in the correct- 
ness with which it was printed. His Epigrammes and The Forrest, for instance, which 
were printed under his own eye in his great folio of 1616, are singularly free from 
errors ; and they are carefully punctuated to give pause and emphasis, as Ben would 
have the poems read. In both these respects they are unlike the later poems which 
were gathered under the title Under-wood in the second folio, printed some four 
years after Jonson’s death. Michael Drayton, also, was a careful and critical reader of 
his own proofs. Poly-Olbion, that ‘“‘ herculean ”’ effort of his middle life, extends to 
some five hundred folio pages ; yet the recorded ‘‘ Faults escaped in the Poem”? are 
se) eet wees ee eee 

* Proof-reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Percy Simpson. 
Oxford University Press. 4to. 45s. net. 
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no more than four, and the late Professor Hebel’s careful editing of the text did not 
discover many more. The folio edition of his collected poems, printed in 1619, also 
has some five hundred pages ; but there is no list of “ faults escaped,” and the book 
is singularly free from printer’s errors. Drayton was growing old, however, when in 
1630 he sent out his Muses Elizium (he died in the following year) ; and he “ ingeni- 
ously intreats ” the ‘‘ discreet and judicious Reader ” 


patiently to correct some faults, that by reason of the raggedness of the written Copy, and 
partly by our oversight have escaped in the Presse, which if thou shalt doe, the Muses 
themselves, as they are courteous and well-educated virgins, shall in their thankfulnesse 
inspire thee with some Poeticke rapture, that thou shalt read them with more delight, then 
otherwise thou shouldest in being over Criticall. 


Among the “ Errata’ Drayton makes a textual alteration, which, as he notes, is “‘ not 
through all the impression,” showing that he had made it while the sheet was actually 
at press. 

Mr. Simpson and the famous correctors of the Oxford Press, whose chronicler he 
has here made himself, have not suffered many faults to escape in his own pages. 
When, however, he asks, “‘ Was Thomson to blame ”’ for an item of ‘“ 1500 erratas ” 
in the account for printing The Seasons in 1744, ‘‘ or were the compositors drunk ? ”’ 
it is Homer himself who is dozing ; for the note is of 1,500 errata leaves or slips 
printed, and not of 1,500 errors overlooked or corrected. The copy at Bodley does not 
contain the slip. 


AUTHOR’S COPY. “THE METAMORPHOSIS OF AJAX.” 


R. SUMPSON’S book is illustrated with a splendid lot of collotype plates, some 

of them reproducing actual copy from which the type was set, others showing 
proois with the author’s or corrector’s marks thereon. Of the former the earliest in 
date is Wynkyn de Worde’s copy for a page of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, printed 
about 1500. We are shown also an autograph page of John Harington’s copy for his 
translation of Ariosto, printed in 1591. Harington did the translation at the command 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was his godmother. An even more interesting manuscript 
of his has survived in the autograph copy from which his printer, Richard Field, set 
up The Metamorphosis of Ajax, that Rabelaisian treatise which gives its author a title 
to fame as the father of modern sanitary science. Both these manuscripts are marked 
with the signature letter showing the end of each page as set by the compositor. How 
keen was the author’s eye for the make-up of his book is shown by a note written in the 
margin of one of the leaves of his copy : 


Mr feeld rather then roome shall want for the lytle picture in the end I would have this 
left out. 


In the printed book the passage so marked is wanting, and “ the lytle picture,”’ which 
is Harington’s rebus of a hare with a ring sitting on a tun, exactly fills up the penult- 
imate page of the book. The manuscript is still in the possession of the Harington 
family, whose present representative, Mr. John E. M. Harington, kindly let me exam- 
ine it. It is described at some length in an important article, “ ‘The Harington Manu- 
script at Arundel Castle and Related Documents,” in The Library for March last, 
written by Miss Ruth Hughey, who was the first to appreciate its interest and signi- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE reach me, almost at the same moment, the latest issues of both those 

useful publications which are devoted to chronicling the auction prices of rare 

books. As most readers of these notes probably know, Book-Prices Current 
(Witherby, £1 12s. 6d.) appears once a year and gives the results of a whole season in 
a single alphabetical arrangement ; while Book-Auction Records (Henry Stevens, Son 
and Stiles, £1 10s. per annum) issues four quarterly parts, with an index to the whole 
at the end of the fourth part. The former arrangement is the more convenient for 
reference purposes, but the other method has the advantage of letting one have the 
prices rather sooner. The bibliophile must therefore (reversing the usual order of the 
phrase) take his choice and pay his penny—unless he cares to pay two pennies and have 
both. Volume 48 of Book-Prices Current surveys the season from October, 1933, to 
August, 1934. How one’s past misdemeanours do dog one’s footsteps. I am quoted 
(quite correctly, alas !) as expressing the view that the duodecimo edition of Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, 1770, was privately printed. I did once (following other 
bibliographers) so believe. I am now pretty confident that there is no evidence that 
any of the duodecimo editions of 1770 (there are several) was privately printed, or is 
of any special interest. Yet a copy was sold for $1,300 in New York in May, 1934. 
Book-Auction Records, in the first part of its thirty-second volume, covers the sales 
from October to December, 1934, including that of the library of Edward Gibbon, 
sold at Sotheby’s on December 2oth. 


HE last number of The Colophon in its familiar form has appeared. Perhaps 

the most important contribution to it is Miss Eunice Wead’s Early Binding 
Stamps of Religious Significance in Certain American Libraries. It is illustrated with 
four full-page photographic plates, and sixty-four smaller reproductions of binding 
stamps. The editors announce that a complete index to the twenty parts which have 
been issued of this magazine is to be published. The first number of The Colophon 
in its new shape, which is to include a “‘ Notes and Queries ”’ section, will be issued 
probably in June. The annual subscription is $6, and the address of the paper is 229, 
West 43rd Street, New York. 


NOTES ON SALES 


/ ‘HE library of the late Miss Ellen Willmott was sold at Sotheby’s on April 1st 

and the two following days. Prices were quite good and the total realized was 
over {/5,000. ‘The books were mainly either horticultural or musical. Among the former 
the chief prices were :—Herbarius, probably printed at Paris in 1485, £130; Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, from its commencement in 1787 to 1913, £130; and Redouté, 
Les Roses, Paris, 3 volumes, 1817-24, £195. In the musical section £120 was paid for 
J. S. Bach’s autograph score of a Trio and Air, about roo bars in length, and £155 
for a sixteenth-century manuscript volume of psalms and hymns by Tallis, Byrd and 
other composers. Several rare early English books of madrigals were sold, amongst 
them being :—Thomas Watson, First Sett of Italian Madrigals Englished, 1590, £88 ; 
Orlando Gibbons, First Set of Madrigals, 1612, £102; and John Wilbye, Second 
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Set of Madrigals, 1609, £125. An oddity in the sale was the Botanical Tables, contain- 
ing the different Familys of British Plants, distinguished by a few obvious Parts of Fructi- 
fication, ranged in a Synoptical Method, 4to, 9 volumes [? 1785]. This was privately 
issued by the famous (or infamous) statesman, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. The edition 
consisted of only twelve copies, and the cost to the noble author was £12,000. I 
wonder if this is the most costly book ever printed. Lowndes called it “‘ more splendid 
than useful,” and Miss Willmott’s copy sold for £40—a sum which must have pained 
the noble author’s spirit if, by chance, it was hovering round the saleroom watching 
the fate of the nine handsome volumes. 


Ay BONS the sales announced for May are two of special interest, both at 
Sotheby’s. On May 7th the library of the Radcliffe Observatory, which is moving 
from Oxford to Pretoria, will be dispersed. It contains many rarities, such as the first 
edition of Copernicus’ De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium, folio, Nuremberg, 1543, 
the work in which the solar system now known by his name was first expounded. 
What is generally considered the first great physical book published in England, 
William Gilbert’s De Magnete, 1600, is in the collection—and it is a presentation copy. 
There are also first editions of Newton’s Principia and other famous scientific books. 
It seems regrettable that a fine collection such as this, which is the property not of a 
private individual but of the trustees of a public or semi-public institution, should 
thus be broken up in the sale-room. The second Sotheby sale to which I referred is 
that of the Walt Whitman collection of the late Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, of 
London, Ontario, who was Whitman’s intimate friend, biographer and literary 
executor. This contains many important autograph letters and other manuscripts of 
the poet, beside presentation copies of many of his books. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


S their five-hundredth catalogue Messrs. Quaritch, of 11, Grafton Street, 

London, W.1, have issued a very fine list of exactly five hundred books and 
manuscripts of various kinds. It is hard to know what to select from such an array, 
so, for safety’s sake, I turn to the greatest author of all—William Shakespeare. Under 
his name is to be found the first issue of the first quarto of The Second Part of Henry 
the Fourth, 1600, of which only seven copies (this being one of them) are recorded. 
In this issue Act III, Scene I, was omitted. It is, practically speaking, impossible to 
find early quartos of Shakespeare in perfect condition, and this one has some restora- 
tion of headlines, but the whole of the text is in sound condition. The price asked is 
£4,500. Another quarto, the eighth of Richard III, 1634, is interesting for having, 
written on the verso of the t. le, a seventeenth-century list of actors in the play. They 
include such well-known performers as Betterton, Kynaston, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. The price of this book is £400. I note that the name which comes next 
after Shakespeare is Shaw—but the initial is H. and not those other initials which 
you, dear reader, were expecting. 
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NEW. «LITERATURE 


BATTLES LONG AGO 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


JESCHYLUS: THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. Translated into English 
rhyming verse with introduction and notes; By G1LBERT Murray, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Oxford. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 


T would be hard to say which of Professor Murray’s public services should be 

counted highest—his studies in ancient Greek history and literature, his English 
versions of Greek dramas, or his labours for modern European peace. Perhaps his 
endeavours to secure the return of normal peace among the savage and vengeful 
nations of our civilization should be reckoned finest, for they concern us all in the 
possible loss of millions of young lives, and of the arts of peace which centuries have 
produced. To myself, at all events, a great and poetic scholar who can divert his genius 
from libraries and interpretations to staunching the blood of actual wars is the most 
admirable of all, and the most enviable. 

Yet I have no doubt that Gilbert Murray is best known in this country for his 
poetic versions of Euripides. He has produced eight of them, and I am pleased to see 
that, though many have sold tens of thousand copies, the ‘‘ Bacchz ”’ and the “ Trojan 
Women ”’ have sold most, except only the “ Electra,” which has probably been most 
used in schools and for private performances. The “‘ Trojan Women ”’ seems to me the 
most heart-rending drama ever written and the “ Bacche”’ the most significant in 
mystery. Both were exactly suited to Gilbert Murray’s poetic interpretation. But now 
he turns back to the earliest of the three great dramatists—the three at all events who 
are best known. He has rendered five of the A°schylean dramas before, including the 
“‘ Prometheus ” and the “‘ Agamemnon,” which one of the finest Oxford critics I 
have known declared to be the highest achievement of the human intellect. 

One cannot think of the “‘ Seven ” as such an achievement. For poetic and dramatic 
power it has nothing to compare with Cassandra’s prophetic visions, or the voices of 
murdered children which she hears around the ancient walls of Argos or Mycene ; 
nothing for subtle horror comparable to the Queen’s invitation of her triumphant 
husband into the bath, soon to be red with his blood. This story is more harsh and 
explicit. It is the final drama in the trilogy of the ‘‘ Laius,” the ‘‘ @edipus ” and the 
“ Seven,” describing the origin and consummation of the appalling curse laid upon 
Cdipus for his incestuous but unwitting marriage with his mother Jocasta. 

In the first scene we witness and hear the terror of the women besieged in Thebes 
by the Argive armies mustered against the city under command of Polynices, one of 
the brothers lying under the CEdipus curse. He has six other champions with him, 
each engaged to attack one of the seven gates of Thebes. The city itself is defended by 
Eteocles, the other brother, also living under the curse that they shall share the 
country but die by each other’s hand. 

Eteocles is analysed as a fine, cool-headed soldier with just a touch of humour. 
At all events, when a Scout brings a description of each of the enemy’s champions and 
the devices on their shields, he invents a destiny fitted for each man and each emblem 
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in turn, something like an unimaginable tragic Falstaff choosing his skeleton army 
according to the positions suitable to his name or nature : 


“And this same half-faced fellow, Shadow; give me this man, he presents no mark 
to the enemy ; the foeman may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. And for 
a retreat—how swiftly will this Feeble the woman’s tailor run off!” 


But there is no “ comic relief” in schylus, except perhaps in a few lines that the 
old Nurse speaks in the ‘‘ Choephoroe ” about a nurse’s natural duties to a baby. It 
is not till the Scout, having named the other six Argive champions, comes to Poly- 
nices, that the calm and fearless Eteocles, defender of the city, allows rage to master 
him. Especially he rages at the Scout’s description of his brother’s shield emblazoned 
with a figure of Justice and the motto “I restore the right.’ No imploring women 
will then prevail against his resolution. He will go out to the seventh gate and meet his 
brother sword to sword. They meet, and both fall. Each wins an equal share of the 
Theban earth—six foot each for a grave. So the family curse is at last fulfilled. 

The translator evidently shares the criticism of other great scholars that the final 
scene, which introduces the two unhappy sisters Antigone and Ismene, is not the 
work of Aschylus himself. Full justice was done to their later tragedies by the rather 
later dramatist Sophocles in the ‘“‘ Antigone ” and the “ CEdipus at Colonus.” 

Professor Murray has performed a great service to our country in this translation, 
though I could not rank either the play or the rendering among the greatest. To my 
mind he remains the natural champion of Euripides. But for him, who but a few 
schoolboys would know anything of Euripides ? And they would know only the bare 
translation of the Greek words, looked up in a lexicon or a crib. It is to the cultivated 
Englishman that Murray makes appeal. Without his versions of that dramatist’s plays, 
Euripides would hardly exist among us. His beauty, his scepticism, his piety and 
impiety, his profound pity and sympathy with the common sorrows of all mankind, 
and especially of all women, would hardly be recognized except by some rare don or 
schoolmaster, who would probably have long ceased to labour in vain at implanting 
his own sense of sympathy and beauty into the hearts or heads of young English 
athletes. 

I know well the reproaches commonly brought even in Oxford herself against her 
most distinguished scholar. His versions, especially of the Choral Odes, are said to be 
too pretty, too soft, too Swinburnian. The best prose translation I know, and the best 
edition of Aschylus, were by Dr. F. A. Paley, and I am not likely to underrate one of 
the finest scholars of our old Shrewsbury type. But take a brief passage as evidence 
from this very play—the second chorus describing the fate of a city taken by siege. 
Paley translates : . 


“ It were a pitiable thing to send before its time to Hades a city so ancient made a slave 
as the prize of war, and given up by the gods to be ignominiously laid waste by an Argive 
leader in crumbling ashes ; that the women should be led away captives in chains, alas ! 
both young and old dragged like cattle by the hair, with their garments hanging in tatters 
about them ; that the plundered city too should resound with cries for aid while captives 
are being ravished, their voices mingling with the uproar. Truly I foresee with alarm so 
grievous a fate.” 


So the accurate prose goes on, the English words corresponding as nearly as possible 
to each Greek word. It is admirable, and we quite understand. But hear the same 
passage in Gilbert Murray’s verse : 
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“‘ So proud, so old, Ah Pity ! 

Flung to the darkness, riven by the spear, 

A bondslave in the dust of ashes, here 
Lieth the ancient City, 

By Argive men and the cruelty of God 
Dishonoured and downtrod. 


Her women, low in scorn, 
Dragged, like unmastered horses by the hair, 
The young, the old, with torn 
Raiment, and bodies bare ; 
The crying of a great land desolate, 
Her riches wasted, riseth evermore 
In anguish, voice on voice. So dire a fate 
Casteth its fear before.” 
So the two fine versions continue, and some scholars may choose one version, some 
another. But I know that if no one had chosen Gilbert Murray’s poetic form, few 
English people would now know the beauties of Greek drama, whether in the study 
or on the.stage. 

Two things only I could wish for in the poetic renderings of the Choruses: one 
that “‘ after’ did not rhyme with “ laughter,” and the other that “ water’ did not 
rhyme with ‘“‘ daughter.”’ One can hear always the rhymes coming from afar, and they 
come. 


EMIL LUDWIG ON HINDENBURG 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


HINDENBURG, AND A SAGA OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. By Emit 
Lupwic. Translated by EDEN AND Cepar PauL. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


D® EMIL LUDWIG prints on the title page of his new book on Hindenburg 
a quotation from Goethe to the same effect as the Horatian tag about driving 
out nature with a fork, or, as it may be translated for the purposes of his book, Once 
a Junker always a Junker. The author thinks very little of Junkers—perhaps too 
little, for after all they are very like Scots Tories with a taste for drill instead of golf 
—and he tells the story of Hindenburg, his family and bringing up without much 
sympathy. He is, in fact, a thorough bourgeois and Parliamentarian in his sympathies, 
which is one reason why his books are so popular in this country, but perhaps a dis- 
qualification in a study of Hindenburg. Hindenburg’s army career was sound rather 
than brilliant, and as everyone knows, it was the merest accident that made of him 
the great legendary hero of the war to the Germans. The tragedy of Hindenburg’s 
life as it is presented in this book is that he was a much overrated man who became 
the victim of his own legend and ended by betraying everyone in turn, not from 
personal disloyalty but by reason of his limitations as a Junker, and at the end by the 
mixed craftiness and dullness of senility. Ludwig quotes what the Crown Prince 
once said to Bruening about Hindenburg. “ He betrayed my father, betrayed Luden- 
dorff, and will if anything goes awry betray you likewise.” Against a man of high 
personal honour that was a terrible thing to say, but unfortunately it—and worse— 
came true. If Hindenburg had been what people thought he was, as strong in mind 
as he was gigantic in stature, Herr Hitler could never have won his way to power. 

Of Herr Hitler’s regime Ludwig has nothing to say ; but one gets vivid glimpses 
of him during his rise to power. His triumph, in fact, was a victory of words and 
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exposed the weakness of the German philosophy of force even while it exalted it as 
the supreme principle— 
words, words, words, which intensified a million fold by the sorcerer’s apparatus of 
the day deafened the ears of a people longing for new formulas. With an inspired imagin- 
ation, he launched upon the populace a rain of fire-balls, a cannonade of curses, an un- 
ceasing flutter of flags, crying to them, with the strength of an indefatigable automaton, 
“Yesterday you were saved’ again and again until at last they came to believe it. 


And Hindenburg, the great popular hero of the war, who had only to say his word to 
the Reichswehr to overthrow Herr Hitler, let himself and the old Germany be beaten 
by words in less time than it took all the munitions of the Allies. That, at any rate, is 
Herr Ludwig’s reading of his life story, and, though he probably underestimates 
the change that the victory made in Herr Hitler’s policy and character—he speaks 
of his political indecision—it is probably sound. The moral of the whole book is the 
incompetence of the mere military mind, as exemplified by the Prussian Junker. 

Not that Herr Ludwig regards Hindenburg as a good example of the military mind 
at its best. His theme throughout the section of his book dealing with the war is 
that the military mind lost it by interfering where it did not understand, but for all 
that he cannot conceal his admiration for Ludendorff, who is the real military hero 
of the book, misguided and limited as his intelligence was outside his profession of 
arms. It may seem inappropriate that a book on Hindenburg should have so little to 
say about the actual military operations, but in fact Hindenburg did nothing in the 
war but contribute stolidity and dignity to the brains and industry of Ludendorff. 
The lustre of the victory of Tannenberg made Hindenburg’s vast popular 
reputation show on him at second and third reflection. ‘The main credit of the victory 
was not even Ludendorft’s, who nearly spoilt the plans of others, but Hoffmann’s, 
who had drafted the plans before even Von Prittwitz was removed, and the battle 
was won before the two army corps, whose withdrawal from the Western front lost 
Germany the Marne battle, had crossed Germany. 

It is a bitter satire on planned campaigns that although it was Von Schlieffen’s 
plan for making the main campaign in the west that was chiefly responsible for the 
invasion of Belgium and for bringing this country into the war, a single scare telegram 
from Von Prittwitz, unnecessary almost as soon as it was sent, was sufficient to 
deprive it of any chance of success by weakening the German right in France. Having 
incurred all the terrible drawbacks of Von Schlieffen’s scheme, the German High 

‘ Command then proceeded to nullify whatever advantages it might have had, and all 
because the head of the Eastern command had temporarily lost his head. Probably 
Von Moltke never really believed in Von Schlieffen and would have preferred his 
own plan of a defensive campaign against France and an offensive in Russia. But 
the astonishing thing is that though Ludendorff and Hindenburg began as Easterners 
in their strategy they stuck to the discredited plans of Von Falkenhayn when they 
had succeeded to supreme power and madea terrible defeat of a war of which moderate 
political wisdom might conceivably have made a draw, victory in the East balancing 
failure in the West. Herr Ludwig’s criticism of the mistakes of the German High 
Command follows on lines very familiar in this country ; what is new and piquant is 
his satire on Hindenburg’s limitations as a soldier. His description of the extraordinary 
interest shown by Hindenburg in his portraits, and in the accuracy of the uniforms, is 
worthy of Bernard Shaw, who could have made one of his best plays out of this 
material and called it ‘‘ His Buttons.” 

The second half of the book is given to the political history of Germany after the 
war leading up to the accession of Herr Hitler and the death of Hindenburg, whose 
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tragic eclipse is described with real feeling. That Herr Ludwig writes brilliantly does 
not need to be said; the characterization of the leading figures is always clever, 
distinguished, if natural political bias is allowed for, usually just, sometimes exceed- 
ingly shrewd. But this brilliancy has its penalties. In spite of all the fine writing, the 
story in the second half does not come through clearly or leave a very definite impres- 
sion on the mind. The story at least is a terrible tangle of motives ; but we cannot 
help suspecting that it would leave less of a blur in the mind if it had been told more 
simply and straightforwardly, if more dully. Herr Ludwig is an artist in words, and 
has a great sense both of the picturesque in detail and of perfection in design. But 
his style is unsuited for an intricate story. It has all the arts except that of simple 
exposition, which in a piece of difficult political history is the most important of all. 
The story of these post-war years in Germany will have to be written with more 
simplicity and objectivity to be made completely comprehensible, and not merely 
lively and entertaining as Herr Ludwig, especially in small doses, always is. ‘The 
English translation by Eden and Cedar Paul reads well, and it follows with com- 
mendable promptness the publication of the German original, which was in Amster- 
dam in January of this year. 


MR. BELLOC’S MILTON 
By BONAMY DOBREE 
MILTON. By Hivarre Bettoc. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


R. BELLOC delights in writing the lives of people whom he detests ; he gives 

them good marks on one point, but as for the rest—Phew ! what monsters ! 
Cromwell, that loathsome anti-Christ, that superb cavalry tactician! Milton, that 
heretical, cowardly egotist, but what a poet! With Cromwell such treatment is 
possible, but with Milton it is extremely odd, for it entails a complete divorce between 
man and poet, especially hard to substantiate with Milton, who declared that the poet 
“‘ ought himself to be a true poem.” And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Belloc gives away 
his case, for he says not only that Samson Agonistes is Milton’s finest work, but also 
that Samson is Milton. 

This book, indeed, is such a hotch-potch of contradictions, false assumptions, 
misinterpretations, repetitions and banalities, that it is hard to know where to begin 
to argue. For of course you want to argue, since whenever Mr. Belloc writes he exhibits 
such vitality, such a rich background, so fresh a point of view, that he is infinitely 
stimulating. No book of his can be negligible, and it is precisely because this one is 
not so that one is forced to point out how misguiding it is. As a piece of writing, too, 
it calls for comment here and there, and we may ask how it is that a man who was 
praised by Rupert Brooke and Sir John Squire for writing the best prose of our time 
could allow himself to write like this : 

John Milton well mated, to a woman suitable, with humour to compensate his own 
lack thereof, a woman tender to his absurdities and ready to accept patiently his dreadful 
selfishness, would have been not only a scholar renowned, but (so far as is possible to an 
isolated man) happy—and therefore negligible. 

but one must hasten to say that Mr. Belloc often attains the level of his own swift 
and triumphantly lucid manner. 

It is a pity that in defending Milton as a poet Mr. Belloc should have manned the 
walls exactly at the spot where no attack is at present coming. Nobody now objects to 
Milton for the same reasons as Cobbett did, or because he deals with a dead myth. 
Mr. Belloc has not grasped the gravamen of the charges against him, namely that he 
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very nearly did what Mr. Belloc wishes he had done, imposed a fixed form for English 
poetry. The objections to Milton are two: first, that he lost to poetry what the 
metaphysicals had added to it, curiosity about the human soul; secondly, that in 
trying to write English as though it were Latin, he imposed upon it a distorted form 
which was not suitable to it. Keats was to find that out. It is a pity that in defending 
Milton Mr. Belloc did not examine his verse more thoroughly (his excursions into 
prosody are amazingly amateurish): it is astonishing that an admirer of Milton so 
dislikes Paradise Regained that he is deaf to its subtle music, so deaf as not even to take 
the trouble to find out what it is about. You will not appreciate Paradise Regained if, 
with Mr. Belloc, you insist on regarding it as a pendant to Paradise Lost, or as an epic 
at all. 

There are two rather startling omissions in Mr. Belloc’s study : it is as though he 
were unaware of any recent work on his subject, for instance, M. Denis Saurat’s 
fascinating investigations of Milton’s debt to the Cabalists, the Mortalists, and the 
Christian Materialists, and had never even glanced at Mr. Tillyard’s admirable and 
convincing study (where, by the way, he will find discussed, what he assumes has 
never been discussed before, the possibility that Milton was married in 1642 and not 
in 1643). If it is a failing not to notice Milton’s mystic beliefs, it is also an error not 
to note what has been called “the Horatian element” in him, as exhibited by the 
sonnets to Cyriac Skinner and to Lawrence. This is especially odd since he devotes a 
chapter to the sonnets—in which he makes an egregious error about Shakespeare’s— 
finding only three excellent. Even more important than the Horatian element is that 
part of Milton we can describe as the man of the Renaissance, which explains so much 
of what is otherwise inexplicable. 

The best part of the book is where Mr. Belloc deals with Milton’s early life, and 
where he speaks of the politics of the day. There is, however, one point one would 
like to contest. He suggests that if Milton had been a Roman Catholic instead of a 
Protestant, the history of England might have been different. If only, he thinks, there 
had been at that time a Roman Catholic poet of the same force as Milton, the Revolu- 
tion might never have taken place. Unfortunately for this argument, Milton had little 
influence until a good deal later: and there was living at that time a great poet, who 
though less great indeed than Milton, was far more widely read, and very much to 
the point. His name was John Dryden, and he was a Roman Catholic. Everyone will 
agree with most of what he says about the earlier poems, though he does not seem to 
have read Arcades with more attention than he gave Paradise Regained ; few, I think, 
will quarrel much with what he has to say about the horrible prose of the pamphlets, 
though there, too, a mild defence might be made out, especially if you include The 
Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. 'This was a fine courageous 
gesture, which Mr. Belloc dismisses as being a mistake due to ignorance of what was 
happening ! For was not Milton a coward who.would only follow and could not lead ? 
But one thing at least Mr. Belloc gives Milton due credit for: his superb bravery in 
overcoming his defeats, not perhaps the defeat of his first marriage, but that of his 
blindness, and that of the collapse of his political hopes. ‘The book ends on a note of 
pity and horror: Mr. Belloc would concede of his subject that, as Ellwood wrote, 


His natural abilities 
Were doubtless of the largest size, 


but unfortunately ‘‘ He died disbelieving in the omnipotence of his Creator, the 
divinity of his Saviour and the native immortality of mankind.” Luckily, however, 
though the man is base, “ the Poet stands apart.” 
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A JUBILEE RETROSPECT 
By E. C. BENTLEY 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE FIFTH. By D. C. SomerveLi. Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


R. SOMERVELL has succeeded to admiration in a formidable task. The 

quarter-century of King George’s reign has seen the whole world living at a 
pace never approached in the past ; the survey of it as a passage in our own national 
life was the harder to achieve. Never have we been so far from insularity—or, indeed, 
the possibility of it. Yet in the few opening years of the period, as this book so ruth- 
lessly reminds us, there was a total absence of any prevision of serious shock to the 
civilization of which we formed a part. The country seethed with political passion 
over such matters as a Budget which raised the tax on the highest incomes to the 
unendurable height of 1s. 8d. in the pound, and decreed that a bottle of whisky must 
cost as much as 4s. No sense had we of ills to come, no care beyond to-day. In ten 
years from that time, in spite of taxation standing at a level that made the finance 
of the ‘‘ People’s Budget ” look timid and feeble, the same generation of public men 
that had blessed and cursed that measure were to see a deficit of £473,000,000, with a 
railway subsidy of £23,000,000, a coalmines subsidy of £15,000,000, a bread subsidy 
of £45,000,000, a housing subsidy of £25,000,000, and a Ministry of Munitions 
subsidy—the War being over—of £65,000,000. 

No one in 1910 conceived of the possibility of such a state of our affairs, not to 
speak of the long procession of shattering events that led up to it. If we glanced at all 
at the world without, we did so in the manner of the late Lord Birkenhead’s allusion 
to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill as having “‘ shocked the conscience of every 
Christian community in Europe.’”’ Or Mr. Lloyd George, just one week before the 
delivery of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914, could assure an audience 
of bankers in the City that “in the matter of external affairs the sky has never been 
more perfectly blue.” 

The pre-war chapters of Mr. Somervell’s survey—necessarily but a small part of 
it—are filled with this sort of ironic interest; the stronger, perhaps, for not being 
pointed at all by the writer. He has approached his task, as he insists, in the spirit not 
of an historian but of a chronicler. ‘Those who have made any study of chronicles in 
any age, however, are aware that chroniclers have usually had opinions of their own, 
which found their way into the narrative of events. Scrupulously fair-minded though 
Mr. Somervell is, there is in his style a pungent wit that makes itself felt throughout 
the volume ; also a certain impatience of the futilities with which all political life is 
afflicted. 

His brief study of the ‘‘ Armistice election” may be cited. ‘‘ The electorate was 
frantic from the start,” and politicians who knew better were helpless. “ Plato’s beast 
was unchained, and his keepers had to humour him unless they were prepared to be 
devoured ” ; and so, during four years filled with industrial crises and social problems, 
we had “the wealthiest, the least intelligent, and the least representative House of 
Commons since Waterloo.” This is a judgment which history may or may not confirm ; 
but it smacks strongly enough of the typical chronicler. 

Mr. Somervell has not aimed at giving a picture of manners or of social change ; 
but his presentation of the political scene is as complete and as thoroughly interesting 
as ina book of this compass it could be. There is, for instance, an admirable chapter 
on a subject that other writers might pardonably have overlooked—the incident of 
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the Alternative Prayer Book rejected by Parliament in 1928. Mr. Somervell, very 
characteristically, apologizes for passing over the social phenomenon of the successful 
introduction of greyhound-racing in the same year while giving attention to the 
Prayer Book controversy. ‘‘ It has, for those trained to hear them, the richer over- 
tones.” 

As for the major events of the War and of the peace-seeking years, he tells his story 
always with a keen and fully-informed judgment. Compression has evidently been his 
main difficulty ; and he has surmounted it with notable success. 


JOHN CLARE 
By H. E. BATES 


THE POEMS OF JOHN CLARE. Edited by J. W. Tissier. Two Volumes. Dent. 

255. 

HAT pernicious practice, the sticking of literary labels, never had less fortunate 

results than in the case of John Clare, the Northamptonshire countryman who 
after living in rural obscurity for twenty-seven years startled the literary world of 
Lamb, Coleridge, Keats and company with successive volumes of lyrics whose 
authenticity of country colour and spirit caused some misguided contemporary to 
label him the peasant-poet, that label which a century has failed to remove and which 
even our own more rational and democratic age is content to accept with impunity. 
Poor Clare ! Poor Burns !—it was not enough that they should be poets ; they must 
be peasant and ploughman into the bargain. The humbug persists ; so that almost 
the only blemish on these two excellent volumes of Clare’s work is that the old label 
is still pasted onthem, and Clare is not Clare, but “‘ the peasant-poet who sang himself 
to fame.” 

It is fifteen years since Mr. Edmund Blunden began publicly to champion Clare, 
issuing in 1920, with the help of Mr. Alan Porter, a volume significantly called 
Poems : Chiefly from MS., and four years later a second selection, Madrigals and 
Chronicles, also from MS. These volumes, however, were no more than chance petals 
from the immense bouquet of Clare’s complete creation, which in its entirety contains 
no fewer than two thousand pieces, only a fraction of which was ever publicly available 
in his lifetime and less than half of which are now included in this the first approach 
to a definitive edition. Poems Descriptive of Rural Life, 1820; The Village Minstrel, 
1821 ; The Shepherd’s Calendar, 1827 ; and The Rural Muse, 1835, contained together 
all that Clare’s public, the contemporary public that lionized him both at London 
and Helpston, and bought his portrait on tuppenny-ha’penny postcards in the shops 
at Northampton, ever saw of his work. The -first posthumous edition, Cherry’s Life 
and Remains, contained only a selection of poems, taken chiefly from periodicals. 
From the date of its publication, 1873, to the date of Mr. Blunden’s championship, 
nothing new from Clare’s hundred or more notebooks at Northampton and Peter- 
borough was made publicly available. Now, in the present edition, the larger portion 
of the poems published during his life and after his death are included, together with 
three hundred pieces hitherto unpublished ; so that exactly a hundred years after the 
publication of The Rural Muse, the last of his own published volumes, it is possible 
for the first time for the public to read a little less than half of all he wrote. 

And that, even to a Clare lover, seems enough. “ When I am in the fit,” Clare wrote 
to John Taylor, ‘“ I write as much in one week as would knock ye up a fair-sized 
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volume.” The truth and much of the tragedy of Clare is in that admission ; like 
Wordsworth he wrote too much and too often without inspiration, and like Shake- 
speare he seems never to have blotted a line, and one can only cry again, “‘ Would 
that he had!” And where a modern poet has confessed that he burnt hundreds of 
poems “ for his soul’s sake,’ Clare seems to have preserved all he wrote with the 
same religious reverence as he regarded his art itself. Clare at his sublimest may be 
comparable with Blake; as the purveyor of emotionless generalizations in jingling 
verse he stands behind the same shop-counter as the Wordsworth of The Reverie of 
Poor Susan. The ideal Clare would contain, not the two thousand poems now reposing 
in the Northamptonshire museums, but less than a hundred of them. It was Clare’s 
genius, and he himself recognized it, to be able to hold a small but wonderfully 
faithful and clear mirror up to nature ; by doing that he could reflect with sublime 
clarity and spontaneity the loveliness of earthly scenes and happenings. The colour 
and scent and feeling of a summer day, a spring wood, a bean-field, are crystallized 
in that mirror with a perfection of simplicity and joy and wonder. By holding the 
glass perfectly still, with his peculiar intensity of faith and reverence, Clare could 
achieve a picture of such clear lyricism as no amount of pictorial juggling will ever 
achieve. The photographer moves and moves his camera until light and shade and 
position are perfect and then records the scene with impeccable faith; but Clare 
held up his mirror to the fields of summer and reflected a world complete not only 
with shade and sunlight but with sound and colour and fragrance and that special 
atmosphere of lyrical joy which was his own and which made the scene eternal. 
Considering the bitterness of his life, the persistence of that joy is amazing. His 
poems are rarely gloomy, more rarely tragic. The gloom and tragedy of his whole 
existence are built into the superb structure of the great J Am, immediately preceded 
in the present edition of the almost as great Written in Prison, which is in turn preceded 
by the most perfect of his songs : 


I wish I was where I would be, 
With love alone to dwell, 

Was I but her or she but me, 
Then love would all be well. 

I wish to send my thoughts to her 
As quick as thoughts can fly, 

But as the winds the waters stir 
The mirrors change and fly. 


All are asylum poems, and all are touched with that spirituality which was the most 
touching and impressive characteristic of Clare’s years of lunacy: a characteristic 
which sets him eternally side by side with Blake and Vaughan. 

As to the present edition, nothing important can be said against it and much can 
be said for it. Its editor, already known for an admirable life of Clare, has faithfully 
carried on the work begun by Mr. Blunden, who is still himself the most patient and 
warm-hearted of Clare lovers and scholars. A notable addition to Mr. Tibble’s volume, 
however, is the glossary. Clare, during his years at Northampton Asylum, assisted 
Miss Baker in the compilation of her Glossary of Northamptonshire, the pages of 
which are packed with Clare references and words for which Clare is the only literary 
authority. And it is interesting to note that many of Clare’s most expressive onoma- 
topoeic words, such words as “sloom”’ and “‘ soodle ” and “ slive,” are still in everyday 
use in that corner of Northamptonshire he knew so well and mirrored so faithfully. 
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MODERN MYSTICS 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


MODERN MYSTICS. By Sir Francis Youncuussanp, K.C.S.I. Murray. ros. 6d. 


ae FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND has gathered in this book studies of widely 
varying types of religious experience ; all living within the last century, and 
therefore more easily accessible to the investigator, and more likely to be understood 
by the reader, than those whose records have come to us from a more distant past. 
In their various ways they are “tasters of the Infinite,” more sensitive to unseen 
realities.than normal men; and by a comparison of their reports he seeks, in his 
final section, to deduce the direction in which the spiritual evolution of humanity is 
destined to move, and the nature of that ‘“‘ higher state towards which we are being 
propelled, and for the creation of which we also bear responsibility.” 

Since few words in the English language are more hazy, ambiguous, and generally 
misunderstood than the term “‘ mystic’ it is well to begin by defining the sense in 
which it is used here. A mystic is, in Sir Francis’ view, a ‘“‘ highly impressionable 
person,”’ who can experience “‘ a more exalted state of being than we know of in the 
common everyday life of our time,” and in this state can receive impressions from the 
great creative process surrounding us and the Spirit which (or Whom) it manifests. 
It will be seen that, so defined, the mystical experience is closely related to that peculiar 
condition of awareness which is sometimes called “‘ cosmic consciousness ” ; and is 
not necessarily limited to one particular form of religion, but may arise within any or 
all. Conformably with this, examples drawn from Hinduism, from Islam, and from 
three widely differing expressions of Christianity are studied in turn, with a view to 
discovering if possible the common factors which unite them. The celebrated Indian 
teachers Keshub Chander Sen, Ramakrishna, and Vivekenanda represent modern 
Hindu mysticism ; and of these, as we might expect, Sir Francis has much to tell us 
that is of great interest. All three are remarkable for their extreme suggestibility and 
intense emotionalism; characters which are found, it is true, among Christian 
visionaries of a certain type, but rarely among those who are believed to have reached 
the highest levels of spirituality. Students of comparative religion will find here, how- 
ever, many significant parallels with the experiences of Catholic ecstatics, showing 
clearly the part which is played by the creative imagination in the production of 
abnormal devotional states: as when Vivekenanda, going by night to the Temple 
of Kali filled with “‘ divine intoxication,” cast his eyes upon the image “ and actually 
found that the Divine Mother was living and conscious.” 

For his chapter on Moslem mysticism Sir Francis takes the impressive story of the 
Bahai movement, and its heroic founder the Bab. Christians are represented by three 
strongly contrasted types: the “‘ Little Flower,” St. Thérése of Lisieux, the anony- 
mous Englishwoman who wrote The Golden Fountain, and Evan Roberts, the 
hapless initiator of the Welsh revival of 1904. In spite of the devotional fervour and 
great post-mortem popularity of the “ petite fiancée de Jésus,” it is difficult to feel that 
she is so adequate a representative of real Christian mysticism of the cloistered type 
as her less advertised but more truly contemplative fellow-Carmelite, Elizabeth de la 
Trinité, would have been. Of the author of The Golden Fountain, a married woman 
of the leisured class who successfully avoided all publicity, this book gives an account 
which must establish for all fair-minded readers the genuine if over-emotionalized 
character of her experiences. 

In his concluding sections, Sir Francis sums up the evidence for theism—especially 
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theism of an immanental kind—which is to be derived from the study and comparison 
of mystics, and other spiritually sensitive types. He notes their uniform reports of a 
living peace, a joy, an essential goodness, existing at the heart of things ; their certi- 
tude of “ the underlying unity of the Spirit which binds together and animates the 
universe.” In this experience of reality, he considers, the mystic is the pathfinder of 
the race ; and already apprehends that Truth which is the goal of science and philo- 
sophy. While these “ coldly assure us of the coherence and interdependence and 
interconnectedness of things in one whole, the mystic actually feels that underlying 
unity, and feels it to an extreme degree. No one like he has such a deep sense of 
fellowship within the whole universe, with every living thing, with every 
human being.” 

Sir Francis thinks that the modern mystic will not find it necessary to retire into the 
jungle, the hermitage or the convent in order to achieve his spiritual goal ; but will 
live in its fullness the life of the world. It is, however, difficult to see how, under 
these conditions, he will obtain the spaciousness, quiet and detachment of spirit 
which are essential to the development of his powers. 


NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE 


THE LETTERS OF NAPOLEON TO MARIE LOUISE. COMMENTARY 
BY CHARLES DE LA RONCIERE. Introduction by PHitip GuEepALta. Hutch- 
inson. Ios. 6d. 


APOLEON was more accustomed to dictate his correspondence to a secretary 

than to write it. But a dictated love-letter is like a kiss on the telephone ; better 
than nothing, but something lacking in intimacy, and the Emperor, constantly away 
on campaign, knew better than to court or control his second wife through a secretary. 
The result is a long series of personal letters which, though they add nothing to our 
knowledge of history on the grand scale, add very considerably to our knowledge of 
Napoleon as a human being. 

The letters begin with the conventional courtesies and the insincere professions 
demanded of a marriage of State convenience. ‘‘ All that is not you no longer interests 
me,” writes Napoleon to Marie Louise, ‘‘ Queen of all my most secret thoughts.” 
This from a man of forty, busy with politics and war, to a girl of seventeen whom he 
had never seen was perhaps a little excessive ; she on her side was simply submissive 
to her “‘ duty.” 

But actually the marriage was a success. She professed herself happy, and it is 
impossible not to believe her “‘ God grant I may soon see the Emperor, for this 
separation weighs much too heavily upon me,” during his absence on a campaign ; 
he for his part was not merely attractive but sympathetic. He instructs his girl-wife in 
State affairs and ceremonies, whom to ask to dinner and whom not; even his rebukes 
are gentle. ‘‘ J am very sorry you did not reprieve the man condemned to death before 
going to the ‘Te Deum. Such an act of mercy would have been appropriate on a day 
of rejoicing ; the Archchancellor has been overstern in this matter. I love you as much 
as you deserve or, in other words, as much as possible. Adio, mio bene. Tout & toi. 
Nap.” And again : 


“You must not be put out by what I write to you, because it is to train you, and in 
view of the future, for you know I am very pleased with you and that even were you to do 
something that was not to my liking, I should think it quite natural; you can never do 
anything that would make me angry, you are too good and too perfect for that.” 
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This in the middle of the last great German campaign of 1813 is not the affectation 
and assumption of affection, but the real thing; and if proof were needed that 
Napoleon was sincere, it came when he fell before the Allies in the following year. 
He wanted his wife in those tragic days at Fontainebleau before his abdication ; he 
wanted her again in exile at Elba—where he prepared a house for her, and anxiously 
awaited her coming. 

And she ? “ My duty is to stand beside the Emperor,”’ she said when misfortunes 
overwhelmed him. Quite; but she did not do her duty. She simply went back to 
Austria, and stayed there, a little flustered and put about by the difficulty of keeping 
in with both sides, when Napoleon returned from Elba. 

‘There were no reproaches from him—he had found her out for the poor weak thing 
she was. A few years later she was living with somebody else, whom she afterwards 
married. But by that time Napoleon was dead, so it did not matter. 

There is tragedy here—the tragedy of the woman who was sold into bondage, liked 
it as long as things went well, and then showed herself insufficient ; the tragedy of the 
man who thought he had found love and then, too late, found he had only deceived 
himself. A profoundly moving story told, as every great tragedy should be, simply 
and quietly, with the panorama of world-history as its background. 


WYATT TILBY 


HENRY JAMES AS CRITIC 


THE ART OF THE NOVEL. Critical Prefaces by HENry James. With an Intro- 
duction by RicHarp P. BLackmur. Scribner’s. ros. 6d. 


HE autobiographical prefaces which Henry James wrote for each volume in the 
sumptuous American edition of his collected works are massed here as a chal- 
lenge to us, Mr, Blackmur classifies in a closely-reasoned introduction the principles 
which Henry James may be said to have held, and claims for these prefaces, as the 
title of the book implies, a general and expository value. But the self-delighting, 
tortuous, yet expansive disquisitions on his life-work which Henry James spaced out 
among so many volumes suffer in readability in this mass presentation whatever they 
may gain in handiness. The great novelist would certainly have been afflicted were he 
confronted with the onerous task of appearing so positively as a major critic, thereby 
reassuming a role which he had abandoned in an earlier phase of his development. 
In the fragmentary, stenographic notes which were printed with his last unfinished 
experiment, The Sense of the Past, one gained a cross-sectional glimpse of the innumer- 
able possibilities, reconsiderations and mental reserves which James was compelled to 
reject, despite the copious parenthetical and relative clauses permitted or rather 
demanded by his style. But the creative-selective phase, rashly anticipating or 
scrupulously achieving itself, was scarcely less tormenting to him than the new task 
he set himself here. He sought not only to define and graduate, according to changing 
moods and the new inducements of time, the personal significance to himself of each 
novel and its characters, but to recapture the spiritual or emotional origin of the 
primary idea, the accidentals which hastened, retarded, enriched its growth. His 
apprehensiveness increased when it became necessary for him to define the dispute 
between place, time and memory, to escape the personal equation, that he might seize 
nervously or triumphantly on the sharp or muted impression gained in an apartment 
in Florence, during a desultory conversation or watching a seasonal gloom from some 
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German window. These prefaces are, in fact, phenomenal and despite Mr. Blackmur’s 
determination that we shall have no excuse for evading the severe mental application 
which they entail, it is impossible not to find oneself smiling reminiscently at the 
meticulous mania of the stylist in his last phase. 

The influence of Henry James on the art of the modern novel cannot be crudely 
gauged, for time has had its revenge on him by concealing the extent, the delicacy of 
that influence. Mr. Blackmur notes rightly that the substance of his writings has not 
proved imitable and certainly they lack the picturesque adulterants which have given 
popularity to Proust and Joyce. In his development of what may be called interstitial 
thought, James prepared the way for the intellectual novel of to-day. But curiously 
enough, it is that fatal metaphor, the “ stream of consciousness,” introduced by his 
brother, William James, which flatters best our modern notions. The intellectual novel 
of to-day is oppressed by its solitariness ; it heightens only the personal consciousness 
and few have followed James into his intellectual Utopia of the social consciousness. 

In that tragic essay which he wrote shortly after the outbreak of the War, James 
realized dimly that the world of good mental manners in which he believed so firmly 
and defended with such irony of sensitiveness, was to prove as shadowy a dream as 
the Holy Roman Empire. It is difficult to think now of the educated internationalism 
in which he found not effeteness but the subtle and last modifications of mind and 
character : 

Behind all the small comedies and tragedies of the international, in a word, has exquisitely 

lurked for me the idea of some eventual sublime consensus of the educated ; the exquisite 

conceivabilities of which, intellectual, moral, emotional, sensual, social, political—all, I 

mean, in the face of felt difficulty and danger—constitute stuff for such “‘ situations ” as 

may easily make many of those of a more familiar type turn pale. There, if one will—in the 
dauntless fusions to come—-is the personal drama of the future. 
Despite, therefore, the singleminded enthusiasm of Mr. Blackmur, it is scarcely 
possible in our present mood to enjoy, except in guilty secrecy, the intellectual 
hedonism of Henry James. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF CHARLES II 


LETTERS, SPEECHES AND DECLARATIONS OF KING CHARLES II. 


Edited by ARTHUR BRYANT. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

N a projected series (as this appears to be) of the collected letters and speeches of 

various English monarchs, it was natural enough, no doubt, to begin with Charles II, 
and still more natural to choose Mr. Bryant as his editor. Charles II was not called 
witty for nothing. As everybody knows, he “ never said a foolish thing ” ; and it is 
clear now that neither did he write one. In a sense, he was one of the worst cor- 
respondents in the world, for he hated the drudgery of writing. His famous letters to 
his sister, Minette, are full of apologies. ‘‘I have so often asked your pardon for 
omitting writing to you as I am almost ashamed to do it now.” “ I have been so faulty 
to you in matter of writing, as it is impudence to expect pardon from you.” There is a 
curiously modern ring about it—but Charles was, essentially, a man of our own time. 

There is no evidence that Minette ever blamed him for his laziness or ceased to 
delight in his letters. Some of them were perfectly serious—for instance, when he was 
negotiating the secret Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV and used his sister as go- 
between. And it may be added that most of the letters in this volume, which necessarily 
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contains only a skimming of an enormous output, are of grave historical importance. 
The typical Caroline jests are merely incidental. It is pleasing to hear the King’s 
comments on some nobleman’s solemn face at the council table ; or the note which he 
scribbled to Clarendon, admitting that he preferred Papist rebels to Presbyterian 
rebels on the whole; or his fear that if the young Duke of Monmouth forgets to 
answer letters “ he takes a little after his father’; or his flippant comments on the 
case of a Dutchman who had publicly insulted him, but for whom he refused to 
care a 
_ We may find hidden irony in some of those vigorous public speeches of his—as, for 
instance, when he said to the House of Lords at an opening ceremony: “I need not 
tell you how much I love Parliaments.”’ But the bulk of the letters are concerned with 
public affairs and written with a serious intention by one of the shrewdest and most 
successful politicians and diplomats who ever sat upon the English throne. The most 
important of them are doubtless those addressed to Prince Rupert and the Duke of 
York during the Dutch Wars. Mr. Bryant has also included in this volume several 
letters which have never appeared before. It is not too much to say that no one who 
has not studied his letters and speeches in some such collection as this can pretend to 
any understanding of the personality of this very exceptional King. Mr. Bryant, with 
his skilful editing, has done a great service: he has set the King talking to us across 
the ages. It is not until Charles gets rid of the last of his beloved Parliaments and 
settles down to autocratic rule, that the lazy, good-natured voice ceases suddenly. 
We get no more letters—almost nothing in fact—for the last three years of his reign. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 


THE LETTERS OF STERNE 


LETTERS OF LAURENCE STERNE. Edited by Lewis Perry Curtis, Paskus 
Fellow of Jonathan Edwards College, Yale University. Clarendon Press. 30s. 


NDER this modest title Professor Curtis has produced what must remain the 
definitive edition of Sterne’s letters until, if ever, some more of the “ bundles of 
his correspondence, which he had the habit of saving,’’ and many of which were 
destroyed by his family, come to light. Professor Curtis has added ten unprinted 
letters, and several which, though printed, have hitherto been omitted from the 
accepted canon. Forty-seven letters, printed as Sterne’s work by his editors between 
1775 and 1804, he dismisses as forgeries by William Combe. He prints in all 236 
letters of Sterne’s own, besides a number pertaining to him and his family, and his 
Journal to Eliza and his Memoirs. The editing appears to be perfect, and the pro- 
duction of the book is all that we have learned to expect from the Oxford Press. 
There is a not unpleasant incongruity in reading letters such as Sterne’s in such a 
guise as this, for surely no letter writer ever liad his eye less on the eventual editor. 
Sterne, it is true, contemplated the publication of his letters, and he is self-conscious, 
posturing even and grimacing, as in front of a mirror, in every line. But his letters, if 
some of them were meant for other eyes than those of their addressees, were never 
meant for readers who did not understand their wealth of topical allusions. There 
is hardly a line without some covert hint or veiled reference, and the earliest editor 
made obscurity obscurer by substituting blanks for many of the proper names. 
So it happens that the volume of learned commentary is swollen in exact propottion 
to the lightness and allusiveness of Sterne’s epistolary manner, and the gayest and 
wittiest of these letters are accompanied by the longest and most numerous notes. 
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The lightness of Sterne’s touch is itself a little deceptive, and not the least inter- 
esting thing about this book is the insight that it gives into the method of his laboured 
whimsicality—the recipe for that odious mixture of tears and sneers which is his 
stock production. For instance, we read in letter 50a “ You bid me tell you all my 
Wants—What the Devil in Hell can the fellow want now ?—By the Father of the 
Sciences (you know his Name) I would give both my Ears (if I was not to loose my 
Credit by it) for no more than ten strokes of Howgarth’s witty chissel, to clap at the 
Front of my next Edition of Shandy.” That sounds spontaneous enough ; but letter 
sob turns out to be a careful preliminary “state” of the same letter, containing all 
its witticismsin draft. The very bulk of the volume reinforces this impression. Any 
letter taken singly seems as light as gossamer, but when we read page after page in 
which the same web is spun in precisely the same manner, we find his indefatigable 
airiness a little tiring. 


JOHN SPARROW 


FINE ART THRILLS 
COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By James Henry Duvern. Jarrolds. 


18s. 


UT that itis too heavy to hold for reading in bed Mr. Duveen’s book should 

eclipse for a time the best selling thrillers. For this is no mere discourse on 
auction rooms and prices. Mr. Duveen has set himself to entertain, and produces 
adventure after adventure with an Arabian lavishness. He deals with beautiful nuns in 
Spanish convents, he may be waylaid in the desert by Moorish noblemen, or be 
lured into the Calabrian stronghold of a Duke who has faked ingeniously a Borgia 
poison decanter. 

Apart from the thrills there is much interesting matter. The genealogy of the 
Duveens, for example, who have been art dealers for centuries and seem to be born 
with an eye for fine art and a tongue for every language. The writer is a cousin of Lord 
Duveen of Millbank and also his brother-in-law, for the Duveens intermarry in the 
Jewish way and have the Jewish sense of family well developed. He was scarcely out 
of school before he began to make deals and bought a Dutch house by auction, he 
alone having discovered that behind its wallpapers were tapestries worth many 
thousands of pounds. 

Some tips for collectors are given, such as a test for Kang-He polychrome porcelain ; 
and some clients are portrayed, notably the elder Pierpont Morgan, in an unbecoming 
light, and the late Lord Leverhulme, who is shown trying to find the difference 
between a Hawthorn jar for which he had given thousands and one he bought for 
thirty-five shillings, “ and full of ginger ” at that. One section is a survey of English 
kings and queens as patrons of art, in which Mr. Duveen laments the ravages of the 
Commonwealth, during which the wonderful collections of Charles I were sold (for 
£200,000, a price which many of his pictures would bring singly to-day) and all but a 
few pieces of the 2,000 tapestries amassed at Hampton Court by Henry VIII. He 
claims honour for William III on account of the style he imported, for which “ the 
quite tasteless Queen Anne gets the credit”; and finally commends with sincere 
enthusiasm the knowledge and taste which have enabled our present Queen to achieve, 
in the Royal residences, interiors in which every rare piece “‘ comes to its own,” and 
this without professional assistance. 


EDITH SHACKLETON 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN AUSTRIA 


MODERN AUSTRIA. By Cicery Hamiron. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


HIS is the first travel book by Miss Hamilton which I have read, but if her 

accounts of modern Italy, Germany, France and Russia at all resemble it, I 
cannot help admiring her amazing bluff. In order to write an account of a country 
governed by a dictatorial and to some extent a Jesuit minority, all Miss Hamilton need 
do, it seems, is to read some half-dozen books, stride about the country wearing a 
knapsack, question—none too closely—a few gendarmes, soldiers, and any fellow- 
countrymen whom she happens to meet, and read the governmental newspapers. But 
then she does not pretend to accuracy ! Nearly all the facts she quotes, she amiably 
pronounces to be unverified, and with such an ingenuous air, that but for the existence 
of some rather ugly, objective truths in this hard, masculine world of ours, one would 
like to believe that every guess of hers, every piece of chatter she has picked up, was 
true. There is certainly something very sympathetic about this figure of a credulous 
feminist marching about Central Europe: she is clearly extremely honest, but 
absolutely lacking in curiosity. She is not inquisitive like the Prince of Wales, for 
example, who so embarrassed his official guides by pushing into the Karl Marx Hof 
and asking questions of the inhabitants. To her, the government newspapers are quite 
an adequate source of information, thank you, and she is not going to violate any of the 
rules of international hospitality by mentioning that they are heavily censored. 

Perhaps her omission of this primary fact, that the Press is controlled and censored, 
is the most glaring of all. Yet, to rival it, although she writes a chapter on the pro- 
paganda against the government, she seems quite ignorant of the notorious fact that, 
at the time when she was writing, there were more illegal newspapers circulated 
secretly in Austria than all the government Press put together. She quotes the Con- 
stitution, in order to show that, in spite of its guarantee of immunity from search, 
“the dweller in Austria is no surer than the Englishman that bureaucracy will refrain 
from tampering with his correspondence.” This does not conceal at all effectively her 
complete ignorance of the methods of governmental spying into correspondence, in 
Austria, for which there is no parallel in England. For an account of the murder of 
Dollfuss, she quotes the statement issued by the Austrian Government. Apparently 
she hasn’t even troubled to refer to the reports published in the English newspapers, 
in which Major Fey is made to play a very different rdle from the one allotted to him 
in her book. Lastly, she veils the incidents of February, 1934, with a lot of tittle-tattle 
about whether or no the Karl Marx Hof was used as a fortress, and the exaggerations 
of the socialists about the damage which was done ; and, of course, she admits that 
she is ignorant of the number of socialists really murdered. What is far more important 
is that she seems ignorant of the real cause of the conflict. She does not seem to realize 
that the socialists were defending the legal and constitutional town government of 
Vienna. All the issues which she raises are therefore completely irrelevant. 

No doubt this book will be gratifying to the Austrian Government and, indeed, it is 
already displayed in the shop windows of Vienna. I do not at all wish that Miss 
Hamilton should have written from the point of view of the socialists. All I suggest is 
that, if she ever spends six weeks in Austria again, she might take a tip from the Prince 


of Wales. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 
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AFRICAN JOURNEY 


AFRICA DANCES. By Grorrrey Gorer. Faber. 15s. 
CLASHING TIDES OF COLOUR. By Loturop Sropparp. Scribners. ros. 6d. 


T is hardly an exaggeration to say that Africa holds the future of the world in her 

balance. She still remains a “‘ dark ”’ and comparatively unexploited continent, rich 
in natural resources and the cradle of the most fecund (and ethnologically the oldest) 
of all races: a race whose subtle yet irresistible influence is in some curious way 
impregnating the life, art, even the languages of those who may appear to dominate it. 

Mr. Stoddard’s book deals with the economic aspect of racial problems throughout 
the world, but it is significant that the final, and most alarming, section of his book is 
devoted to Africa. But for those who are befogged and baffled by economic general- 
izations and would acquire a more intimate understanding of the negro himself in 
his various elusive shapes, colours and customs, Mr. Gorer’s lively chronicle of a 
journey through West Africa will come as a revelation. 

The author of Africa Dances had the advantage of travelling with a negro Parisian 
dancer who wished to improve his repertoire from the rich, unrecorded material of 
the many tribes between Senegal and Nigeria. His impressions, which cover every 
side of West African life, were not begotten of preconceived theory. They are remark- 
able in their frankness, which occasionally borders upon exhibitionism, but never 
upon the purely sensational, so characteristic of Mr. Seabrook, nor upon the sheer 
negrophily so dear to Miss Nancy Cunard. 

The strength of the book lies in its dramatic presentation and acute interpretation 
of the facts. We are shown not only the colour of the vegetation but the complexion 
of the various governments, not only the mentality of the black race as a whole but the 
character of the individual negro, whether Wolof or Goro. 

There is a sad and ominous side to his picture, unhappily reinforced by Mr. 
Stoddard’s economist conclusions. Britain and France, the dominant factors in the 
shaping of Africa, are obviously far from happy in their task. While France with an 
iron hand emulates imperial Rome in the creation of a “‘ cloaca gentium,”’ our own 
semi-benevolent ‘“‘ mandate ”’ policy has so improved the negro’s position materially 
that he is fast awakening toa dangerous political consciousness. The difference between 
the key towns of Dakkar and Accra reveal these divergent results of two colonial 
policies working cheek by jowl. 

Mr. Gorer, however, has more than politics to discuss. His descriptions of native 
dances are in themselves a valuable record. Although he travelled 7,000 miles without 
seeing a “ wild, live animal,” he stood among fifteen panthers who appeared mysteri- 
ously during a fetichist rite in Dahomey, he saw M’Deup women in inexplicable 
trances, he watched Wolof fishermen remain under water for almost indefinite periods. 
No longer shall 

“ geographers in Afric maps 
with savage pictures fill their gaps.” 


Mr. Gorer has filled the gaps, at least on the map of West Africa. 
CHRISTOPHER SALTMARSHE 
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TIME AND SPACE IN AMERICA 


PYLON. By Wixtiam Favutkner. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


/ ‘HE improved communications of the twentieth century have more effectually 

isolated people from each other than any previous device. Mr. Faulkner is 
absorbed in his spatial relations and in the vast distance which separates him from his 
fellows. ‘True, all around there are seething the American people. But Mr. Faulkner’s 
quandary is whether to call them real or unreal. Are they human ? Or inhuman ? And 
so on. 

Sensationalism is a force that spends itself, and Mr. Faulkner’s novels are the 
long-drawn-out hang-over of next day. He describes “ bright dissolute desperation,” 
without interest. His prostitutes he places ‘‘ beyond mere disillusion.” People and 
things are omnipresent and there is no escape. Most nerve-wracking of all for a writer, 
there is the omnipresence of words : 


FARMERS REFUSE BANKERS DENY STRIKERS 
DEMAND PRESIDENT’S YACHT ACREAGE 
REDUCTION QUINTUPLETS GAIN 
EX-SENATOR RENAUD CELEBRATES TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY AS RESTAURATEUR 


. . the fragile web of ink and paper, assertive, proclamative ; profound and irrevocable 
if only in the sense of being profoundly and irrevocably unimportant . . . the dead 
instant’s fruit of forty tons of machinery and an entire nation’s antic delusion. The eye, 
the organ without thought, speculation, or amaze, ran off the last word and then, ceasing 
again, vision went on ahead and gained the door beneath the balcony and clung and 
completely ceased. 


How truly this represents the blank refusal of the mind to go on looking for signifi- 
cance in the infinitely accidental. The most obsessive of all texts are those from which 
no deductions whatever can be drawn. “‘ Farmers refuse bankers deny strikers’ 
demand ” : one might read here the reflection of a social struggle. “‘ Acreage reduction 
quintuplets gain’: this is simply a journalistic epigram or anagram of the text all ts 
vanity. But in “ Ex-senator Renaud celebrates tenth anniversary as restaurateur,” 
precisely because there is nothing more to be said, because the voyage of the eye has 
completely ceased, there the point of obsession has become fixed. 

The trivial becomes portentously solid—“ bright and impervious in appearance as 
artificial flowers.” By contrast, Mr. Faulkner himself, here impersonated by a drunken 
journalist, is substanceless and weightless: “‘ he emanated the illusion still of having 
long since collapsed yet being still intact in his own weightlessness.” All the metaphors 
are those of modern physics, and violent motion in space. The supreme tragedy is felt 
to be that the limiting speed is the speed of light. 


. the cab was going quite fast, and now the illusion began, the sense of being suspended 
in a small airtight box clinging by two puny fingers of light in the silent and rushing 
immensity of space. By looking back he could still see the city, the glare of it, no further 
away ; if he were moving, regardless at what terrific speed and in what loneliness, so was 
it, paralleling him. He was not escaping it; symbolic and encompassing, it outlay all 
gasoline-spanned distances and all clock- or sun-stipulated destinations.” 


It is the tragedy of the Copernican universe, the vertigo of astronomical infinity, 
translated in terms of the American continent. 
CHARLES MADGE 
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STUART LONDON 


THE GROWTH OF STUART LONDON. By Norman Brett-JAMeEs. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 25s. 


FTER the number of books dealing with the personalities of the Stuart period 
that have appeared recently, it was almost inevitable that a work on the London 
of that pregnant and picturesque period should be written and that a study of the 
outstanding figures of Charles and Nell Gwynn, and Mr. Pepys who makes us 
acquainted with the times in so intimate a manner, should be accompanied by a 
study of the capital which they did so much to make interesting as well as decorative. 
The book before us is, however, no hastily compiled volume produced in order to 
be in the movement, but one which its author has long pondered and is the result 
of his well-known familiarity with the London of those days. For Mr. Brett-James 
has made for many years a close study of the city and its variegated life at a time 
punctuated by unrest and disaster without parallel in its annals. ‘The amount of 
labour expended on a work of this kind is to some extent exhibited not only in the 
book itself but in the reference notes appended to each chapter, as well as in the 
appendices which, incidentally, form a most valuable addition to the cartography and 
bibliography of London in general. This is, indeed, a book which no student of the 
period or of London life and topography can possibly afford to be without, for it is a 
picture of the city from the last years of Elizabeth to the last years of William III 
built up by the accumulation of innumerable data, the whole forming a panorama in 
which is exhibited the gradual increase of the city, as well as the attempts of authority 
on various occasions to curtail that expansion. The reader will thus become 
acquainted with a city at first curiously exiguous, with little more than isolated 
dwellings outside the walls—one that developed to such an extent as not merely to 
witness the formation of the West End by the creation of St. James’s Square, but a 
spreading out on all sides which, though trifling, if judged by our present standards, 
was, when compared with its former size, remarkable. 

The effects produced by the Plague, and the opportunity, so sadly neglected, 
afforded by the Great Fire; the problems presented by traffic congestion, mutatis 
mutandis, not dissimilar from our present-day experiences, when Sedan chairs were 
jostled by Hackney Hell carts, as coaches plying for hire were called, and even Taylor, 
the water poet, bemoaned the effects of an over-abundance of wheels; the open 
spaces that then sprinkled London and formed fragrant patches amid an else dirty 
and ill-smelling environment; the foreigners who visited the city and what they 
thought and said about it ; the increase and at one awful time the terrible decrease 
in London’s population, all these conditions and aspects of civic life are treated by 
Mr. Brett-James with that authority and accuracy which only an intimate acquaint- 
ance from long and deep study of the subject could produce. 

In a foreword to the volume Sir Charles Collett properly notes that the maps 
accompanying this survey are a special feature of the volume. They are, indeed, most 
valuable, and are the work of the author himself, who some years ago issued three 
of them in an enlarged form, which students of the subject would do well, if possible, 
to secure, 

A particularly interesting and important chapter of the book is allocated to an 
account of those fortifications which were set up by the citizens when Charles I was 
marching on London during the Civil War. ‘That article appeared in the London 
Topographical Society’s Record for 1928, and members were thus enabled to read 
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this carefully documented description of a phase in that historic struggle never 
properly dealt with before. It is satisfactory that a larger public can now have the 
same opportunity as well as that of studying the complete picture of which this is 
one of the valuable features. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


EQUESTRIAN FAIRY-TALE 


NATIONAL VELVET. Enip Bacnotp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


M3: BAGNOLD’S new novel reads like a private family joke. A very good 
joke. It is as though she and Alice and Thomas and Jane had sat down and 
said, ‘‘ Now do let’s do another book. For older people” ; and Alice said: ‘‘ There 
must be horses in it,” and Thomas said, “‘ Let’s make the father a butcher this time. 
No one ever makes fathers butchers,’’ and Jane said, ‘“‘ And I do wish the heroine 
could wear a plate. No heroines ever have to wear plates.’’ So the story was made, 
with the Butcher’s daughters, and his wife a Channel swimmer, and the heroine—a 
real heroine, who becomes an heiress and gets a horse for a shilling at a raffle and wins 
the Grand National riding her own mount at fourteen—the heroine wears a plate 
with a gold band because her teeth protrude. There are details in it—like the extensive 
meals, the spit-bottle, the sweets eaten by the girls, the ironedmuslins—which possess 
all the particularity and irrelevance of beloved and private family legends. 

I am not sure how far these details add to the novel. Certainly they contribute to its 
queer, sharp, sweet, completely original flavour. But sometimes the individuality of 
the atmosphere surrounding her seems to detract from the radiant dream-stuff of 
the child who prays: “‘ Oh God, give me horses, give me horses ! Let me be the best 
rider in England ’’—and whose prayer is fulfilled. There are such children, lean 
“‘ sapling Dantes,” with bony hands and perfect seats and minds filled with dreams 
of riding, of stables and bridles and bays with tossing manes. And precisely thus would 
they imagine themselves riding to triumph at Aintree, cheating the committee, facing 
with flawless composure—in spite of a weak stomach—the august assembly at 15, 
Cavendish Square. In such a dream world, Miss Bagnold was right to give to her 
heroine that high and almost epic reverence rarely accorded by novelists to their 
characters : 


“And hungry, sick, delicate, blown so that she could hardly breathe, Velvet in the 
grip of horses and of the gale, went on across the blunt and unprotected Hullocks. Great 
skies slipped out of the folds, unfurled, and stood a thousand miles above her. The sight 
battered against unseeing eyeballs, was drunk into the marrow of something older than 
her brain. Flags and pennons and beacons wayed above the high land as she sat below, 
thinking in slow brown drops of thought, sure of her future, counting her plans, warm in 
expectation, glorious butcher’s-Velvet, eyes cast down upon the moving shoulders of 
mortal horses.” 


Purple patches, perhaps. But this velvet should be purple ; royal stuff, as dreams 
are royal. All the delicate extravagance of Miss Bagnold’s fancy suits the odd beauty 
of this equestrian fairy-tale ; and the bold living freedom of line and movement in the 
drawings of horses by her thirteen-year-old daughter, justify the precocity which she 


bestows on Velvet. 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 
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STELLA BENSON’S LAST NOVEL 


MUNDOS. An unfinished novel by STELLA Benson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


TELLA BENSON left this novel unfinished at her death, but it is in no sense 

fragmentary. It represents, we are told in a preliminary note, at least two-thirds 
of the intended whole. Moreover, its thirteen chapters received a revision which its 
author usually gave only to a completed manuscript, so that any further alterations 
would probably have been slight. We can only speculate with the help of one dropped 
hint how the plot could have worked out. But the comic pathos of the characters has 
already been so richly distilled when the story comes to its premature end, that the 
actual issue seems of minor importance. 

Mundos is an island somewhere in the Atlantic, a British possession of which Sir 
Victor Cole is the Governor. It is one of those places half on, half off the map of 
actuality, in which Stella Benson delighted to bring a small European community 
and an alien native population into grotesque conjunction. The fun begins at once. 
For Sir Victor, in whom the industriously well-meaning but wholly unimaginative 
administrator is brilliantly caricatured, has determined to introduce motor-buses 
into the island. This is the latest improvement which he has planned for the good of 
the natives. And it provokes a genial riot in which all the motor-cars in the island are 
burnt. What plot there is arises out of this riot and concerns in particular the fate of the 
natives’ fugitive ringleader. But the comedy springs simply from the contacts of 
people, who never really get near to each other. Sir Victor, for example, is as remote 
from the natives as they are from him. And he is equally remote from his wife, Phebe, 
who arrives on the island after a two years’ absence on the day of the riot. On her 
voyage from England she has become very friendly with Mr. Samson Wylie, who 
teaches at the college for natives on the island and is full of ineffectually noble senti- 
ments and muddled thinking. Each is or would like to be emotionally involved in 
the other. But their intimacy, too, is a fiction. “‘ They were sustaining between them 
an ideal air-born couple of ghosts. They were not aware of each other’s bones.” 

Which brings us to the most interesting character in the book and the only one 
among the Europeans, at least, who does achieve a vital contact out of the very extrem- 
ity of his separateness. Francis Cole, the Governor’s son, is a dwarf with a grotesque 
body and little flapping arms. All his life he has had to make elaborate plans to avoid 
being hurt by people’s reactions to his physical appearance, and his actual vision at 
a level of some three feet has tended to become as acutely focussed on bodies as on 
faces. Quite early in the story, when a native rioter, Jim Fanna, is approaching him 
threateningly, he awakes suddenly to the significance of this peculiar focus. 


“Francis saw now that the man was wearing one sock inside out, and as though in 
an X-ray beam, he saw, under that inside-out sock, the bone of a hostile body ; he saw 
the other side of this barrier that divided life into this side and that side. For there in that 
foot was something never seen before—the motive power of that side—the uncomprom- 
ising bone moving in a leg that had brought a man running to attack this side.” 


This discovery of the secret bones of people opens to Francis a new world ; and 
in elaborating his abnormal sense of the body’s separate existence Stella Benson 
showed a characteristically humorous and compassionate insight into the suffering 
of the handicapped and the compensations they discover. But clearly, too, she figured 
in Francis something of her own problem as an artist. For the artist is also a freak 
judged by conventional standards, and the separateness, to which Francis was 
driven by his own terrible disability, is in some degree a necessity of genius and 
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certainly was of hers. “ The look of seeing eyes,” says Francis, “ is the rarest look in 
the world—the look of one seeing from a point outside his own vanity, registering 
everything, accepting everything, from a cockroach to the face of another man’s God.” 

The intense vision of shapes and surfaces constantly revealed in Stella Benson’s 
writing is proof enough that she possessed such seeing eyes. But to see as disinterest- 
edly into the hearts and minds of persons demanded a combination of this rare 
detachment with a sympathy that entered deeply into the life observed. When she 
failed to do this, it was not so much through want of sympathy as because she herself 
was too wildly remote from the commonplace to look far beneath the comic surface 
which it presented to her enchanted gaze. She was, in fact, more often fascinated by the 
oddness of people than absorbed by their mystery. But this from the point of view 
of comedy was an advantage. In Mundos her recklessly inspired sense of fun at times 
trembles on the edge of farce. But whether she is satirizing Empire-builders, exploit- 
ing the absurdities of Sam Wylie’s native boys or cherishing Phaebe’s romantic incon- 
clusiveness, there is a tenderly ruthless delicacy in her touch. And perhaps it is fitting 
that the last of her books should be a tragi-comedy of separateness. For more and more 
she herself in her writing left an impression of not belonging to life as most of us 
belong, of being elfishly and impishly outside it. Yet no homely intimate has seen with 
such dazzling discernment not only the foibles of men and women, but the forms of 
living creatures as this hyper-sensitive stranger did. She saw and wrote with a fantastic 
finality. 

HUGH PA. FAUSSET 


AND MEN DECAY 
MEANS TEST MAN. By Wa ter BrierLey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


UCH has been written in this generation of the emotional vicissitudes of the 

idle rich. Now Mr. Walter Brierley, himself a miner who has suffered prolonged 
unemployment and the rigours of the Means Test, has made a psychological study of 
that new and tragic class, the involuntarily idle poor. He has succeeded in this record 
of seven days in the life of an unemployed man in conveying the nervous tension of a 
family whose husband and father is ‘‘ on the dole.” In such a household, incom- 
patibilities made tolerable by the healthy routine of daily work, become the source of 
acute unhappiness. Jack Cook suffers principally from his loss of the dignity conferred 
by labour; Jane, his wife, from the shame of dependence and the deprivations of 
poverty. The days take on the rhythm of a recurring nervous crisis which mounts, 
breaks and disperses into a bottomless fatigue. Long, bitter silences give place to 
demoralizing anger. Jane is an average, limited woman, with no understanding of the 
spiritual suffering involved in unemployment but a courageous determination to 
preserve decency at whatever cost. A good comrade, but a poor friend. Her husband 
retains his moral integrity through his deep affection for his son John, and his clear 
perception of the unity of the family. For the sake of the future, the semblance of 
home life must be preserved. 

The daily awakening to a room grown stale with much usage, the joyless per- 
formance of domestic tasks, the rebellion of the woman against mean living, of the 
man against the decay of his powers—these things are the stuff of Mr. Brierley’s 
chronicle. A tendency to describe rather than to reveal emotion is completely trans- 
cended in his portrayal of the child. He makes of this boy, eager for the small hap- 
pinesses of youth, tremulous in requests through a sad foreboding of refusal, the 
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unifying element of his tale. The “little toy from Derby ” so much desired conveys 
the loss of independence of the father better than the analysis of his solitude or the 
intrusive questions of the Means Test man. Indeed the visit of the investigator, which 
is intended to be the culminating horror in these people’s lives, is not as effective as it 
should be. The portrait of authority is overdrawn. But on the whole this modern 
tragedy is unfolded with restraint. Mr. Brierley writes of what he knows and it is a 
moving performance. 


V. M. L. SCOTT 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


THE GRAYSON BOOKS. 250 copies of each, for sale, signed by the Authors. 
10s. 6d. each. 


ERE are twelve small books recommending themselves primarily as collectors’ 
pieces, for with one or two exceptions the matter is not better than, or different 

from, what the periodicals provide, and even the periodicals sometimes provide their 
own exceptions. Short stories at this price must either be very good ones, or some 
kind of speculation. Some of these are good. The other possibility is not our concern. 

The economy essential to the short story may be put to two alternative advantages. 
Either the story turns inwards, remains within the narrow limits of brief narrative, 
and achieves its effects by concentration and self-completeness ; or it may turn out- 
wards, and use its spare form to suggest thoughts and events beyond its own limits. 
This latter class need be no less compact than the former. A fine example of it here is 
Mr. Sedan O’Faolian’s There’s a Birdie in the Cage. 'The central figures are closely 
linked, the incidents well related, but the figures turn outwards from the story instead 
of inwards, and at the end we seem to have been reading something as substantial as 
a novel. Mr. H. E. Bates’s exquisite The Duet is self-centred until the very last para- 
graph, which suddenly opens a door on to further ideas, adding weight to the story 
itself. So, in a similar way, does the interesting story by Mr. Rhys Davies, One of 
Norah’s Early Days. Mr. 'T. F. Powys, in Make Thyself Many, carries a stylized, 
fable-like narrative one degree on into fantasy, and uses an apt and beautiful symbol 
to project his meaning. Still further Mr. Patrick Kirwan’s Life and Death of St. 
Herbault is a myth, a string of incidents which add point by point to a very pleasantly 
contrived irony—the difficulty of eating the cake of chastity and having it. All things 
considered, this is the volume which offers the fullest conviction of Art. Mr. John 
Collier in Variation on a Theme uses fantasy for the purpose of some fairly effective 
satire, but in spite of the fantasy, and perhaps because of the comparatively 
unimportant object at which the satire is directed, this is an “‘ inward ” story, and its 
real pleasure lies in the wittiness of the sentences. 

Only one of these stories, Mr. James Hanley’s At Bay, is in any sense purposive, 
and here the interest is mainly psychological—the power of mass-thought over the 
individual. The writing is a little more hectic than even this subject calls for. There 
is an exquisite play by the Quintero brothers, The Women have their Way, which 
proves the same truth in a much more graceful handling of a more graceful incident. 


PETER BURRA 
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AN INDIAN OUT-CASTE 


UNTOUCHABLE. A NOVEL. By Moutk Raj ANanp. Preface by E. M. Forster. 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. net. 


if was worth while for Mr. Forster to write a Preface to this singular book by a 
high-caste Indian; for knowing India, having taste in literature, and being 
artistically incorruptible Mr. Forster is a welcome intermediary between ourselves 
and an author whose work might easily have escaped attention. The novel affords 
a rare example of the manner in which material that lends itself to propaganda can be 
so treated as to produce the pure effect of art. It achieves with no appearance of effort 
the end proper to fiction ; in simply telling its story and drawing its picture it moves 
us as no didactic work could do. 

The action takes place within the compass of a single day. It is presented to us 
alternately through the eyes of the narrator, describing the scene and the appearance 
and movements of the hero, and through the latter’s consciousness, as he reacts to the 
events of a day of tragic significance. It starts with the waking in the early morning 
of Bakha, a youth of eighteen, an “ untouchable,” in the squalid mud hut in the 
colony where the outcasts live. We are made quickly aware of his unusual vitality, 
zest, and sensitiveness, as he throws himself into his tasks—the filthy work of a 
scavenger—with irrepressible energy. The nobility of the character of the youth 
contrasts with the ignobility of his position among the untouchables. He is industrious 
but eager for pleasure and experience, though restricted at every turn by enforced 
habitual subservience to superiors who insult or patronize. 

He goes into the city seeking adventure, wearing the smile of humility customary 
among his kind, and becomes involved in a violent and terrifying scene through the 
accident of touching a superior. We watch the processes of his mind, now rebellious, 
now submissive, as he approaches the porch of a temple which he may not enter, 
as he learns of the insulting advances of a priest to his young sister, and is brought in 
contact with the illuminating doctrines of an English missionary, the Mahatma 
Gandhi, and an Indian Positivist poet. It is all very frankly told, without any shrinking 
from the ugly realities of the outcast’s life, but quietly, without violence, passing 
with exquisite movement through the gradations of feeling which the Indian day 
evokes. The art of the telling is such that whilst we are taken to the inside of an Indian 
mind, we do not feel it to have alien strangeness—the strangeness lies in the con- 
ditions which govern its action, cramping it here, expanding it there. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLAN- 

NING. By G. D. H. Core. Macmillan. 

6s. 
Mr. Cole’s basic assumption is that the 
economic needs of the people of this or any 
other capitalist country are not satisfied. He 
further tries to prove that the profit system 
underlying our economy always~ produces 
under-consumption. Consequently what is 
required is a planned and centrally directed 
economy. Mr. Cole is perhaps at his most 
interesting when he shows the restrictive 
character of systems of “‘ planned ”’ capital- 
ism. Here, incidentally, he is on common 
ground with more orthodox economists. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PARLIAMENT- 
ARY DEMOCRACY. By R. Bassett. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

This would be a suitable handbook for all 

prospective Conservative candidates for 

Parliament. Mr. Bassett is a democrat in the 

best sense of the word. His best arguments 

are directed against the views of those who 
nominally in the interests of economic 
equality advocate the temporary or even 
permanent abolition of political liberty. The 
book is clear and excellently written and, 
though some of the arguments are necessarily 

familiar, Mr. Bassett brings new light on a 

somewhat hackneyed subject. 


HIS MAJESTY THE PRESIDENT. 
Ernest HamsBiocu. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
Mr. Hambloch, qualified by many years’ 
residence in Brazil, explains why revolutions 
are so prevalent in the republics of South 
America. He blames their constitutions 
(U.S.A. model) which allow presidents to be 
dictators and “Strong Men” to be 
presidents. Brazil was prosperous and peace- 
ful under the liberal rule of Pedro II, who 
encouraged the growth of representative 
government; but since the adoption of 
presidential republicanism in 1889, demo- 
cratic ideals have been lost in the endless 
struggles for power between ruthless and 


incompetent politicians. This book, though 
primarily concerned with Brazil, should give 
all advocates of dictatorship something to 
think about. 


FRANCE IN DANGER. By ANDRE 

Tarpiev. Denis Archer. 15s. 
His enemy Blum has called M. Tardieu a 
Fascist and his enemy Herriot a Condottiere. 
In this book the former Prime Minister, 
journalist and leader of the Right Centre 
proves quite clearly that all he wants is to 
strengthen the French executive by following 
the British model. Financial resolutions in 
the hands of the Government, powers of 
dissolution and referendum, depoliticizing 
of the civil services and a brake upon the 
powers of committees—these are not Fascism 
but authoritative democracy. If by his 
pleading M. Tardieu can draw off the Fascist 
spirit in France he will have done the 
Republic a service (though little is done to 
the author by charging 15s. for a book so full 
of misprints). 


FICTION 
SHINING AND FREE. By G. B. STERN. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Miss G. B. Stern’s account of a day spent at 
Brighton by the Matriarch moves with the 
rapidity of farce, but the light-hearted 
extravagance of the situations enable us to 
see the virtues and faults of human nature 
on the grand scale. The old lady’s mobility, 
volubility and _ collectivity still remain 
astonishing. For the benefit of those not 
already acquainted with the Matriarch, Miss 
Stern records the tribal musings of the 
elderly Truda, at home, over a quarrel which 
her aged parent has already forgotten at 
Brighton. 


HONEY AND BREAD. By Ruys Davis. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

This is a pleasant change from revivalism 

and the carnal torments of Wales. Mr. Davies 

depicts the old Welsh squirearchy a century 

ago and the coming of industrialism. The 

realism of coal prospectors, the temptations 
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of greed or shabby gentility do not conceal 
idealism. Contrasts are arranged almost too 
neatly—the extravagant, music-loving squire, 
the hard wife, the two sons symbolizing 
respectively practical and mystical love of 
the soil. 


METEOR. By Karet Capek. Translated by 
M. and R. WEATHERALL. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Renouncing the novelist’s omniscience, Mr. 
Capek tells us not what happened but what 
might have happened. An aeroplane crashes, 
the survivor dies unidentified : who was he, 
where from, why such haste? Three 
hypotheses: the sister of mercy postulates 
remorse, the clairvoyant aimlessness 
orientated, the poet romance. The enigma 
has the interest of ingenuity, but its solutions, 
despite plausibility, aplomb, and an air of 
psychological subtlety, are not particularly 
sustaining. 


QUARTERMASTER CLAUSEN. 

James Haney. Arlan. 3s. 6d. 
Two short stories, variations on a single 
theme—a woman waiting years for a lover 
who fails to recognize her, a father and 
mother hurrying to meet a son who evades 
them on the landing-stage. Mr. Hanley 
controls anti-climax with assurance and by a 
certain fineness of irony abstracts his 
material from the sphere of the merely 
painful. 


CAT ACROSS THE PATH. By RutuH 
FEINER. Translated from the German by 
NoRMAN ALEXANDER. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The familiar story of the woman who accepts 

honest Dobbin when a more spirited lover 

defaults, but with an unfamiliar German 
setting and a fairly solid psychological basis. 

Chance brings Alexander Himmelmann, 

lugubrious and ill-starred son of a poor 

Berlin family, into contact firstly with rich, 

fortunate Fritz, and secondly with Fritz’s 

former mistress. He marries her, but Fritz 
returns to dispute his melancholy triumph, 
and the record of poverty and jeaious 
constraint ends violently. The character of 

Alexander is drawn with scrupulous, almost 

exasperating, fidelity. 


THE YOUNG JOSEPH. By Tuomas 
Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
This is the second book of Thomas Mann’s 
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Biblical trilogy in which he has taken the 
theme of Joseph and his Brethren. It is not 
without an odd fascination of its own. The 
narrative meanders along in a ruminative, 
speculative way, sometimes indeed expand- 
ing into encyclopedic information, but it 
brings us the sense of patriarchal days and 
its chief characters move in a world of their 
own half-way between reality and sym- 
bolism. As a result the transition to action is 
almost startling. 


LANDTAKERS. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


With modern grimness and candour, Mr. 
Penton depicts penal days in the Australia 
of the forties, but he avoids mere violence. 
Idiom and episode are obviously based on 
tradition and story-telling memory. Cabell, 
who ventures into the Bush as a pioneer, 
Emma and the brutal McGovern are not the 
less real because they symbolize the 
attraction and repulsion of a new Continent. 


THE SHADOW BEFORE. By WILLIAM 
Ro.uins, Jr. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Rollins has borrowed the technique of 
Mr. James Joyce and some typographical 
innovations, but, despite the grimness of his 
theme, he avoids the violence of the con- 
temporary American school. He deals 
sympathetically with labour troubles in 
America and a great mill strike. The 
episodic manner, though it enables him to 
give us innumerable cross-sections, seems to 
dissipate his energy. His gift for character- 
ization may be seen in the excellent study of 
Kathleen Bonner, a young mill hand. 


THE SHIPBUILDERS. By Georce BLAKE. 
Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. George Blake has chosen this time what 
is called a powerful theme, but he avoids the 
rhetorical pitch of the usual novel of 
industrialism. Nevertheless, the tragedy of 
the Clyde shipyards is all the more effectively 
suggested. His natural kindliness and 
humanity are fortified by modern realism, he 
escapes the Kailyard tradition and his 
Glasgow Saturday nights are delightful. The 
story really centres around Danny Shields, a 
riveter and craftsman who eventually loses 
his employment. Rather ingeniously Mr. 
Blake uses the plight of Leslie Pagan, the 
shipbuilder, to point his secondary moral 
that Scots should live in Scotland. 


By BriAN PENTON. 
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THE MAKER OF SIGNS. By WuitT 
BuRNETT. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Burnett is well known in America as the 
founder of Story, and in this collection of his 
own work, he shows himself also as a crafts- 
man. These stories of middle-class life in 
America and of artists and writers in 
southern Europe display originality, 
versatility and a poetic sensibility. Quietly 
disillusioned, Mr. Burnett sympathizes with 
those who fail to make contacts, to succeed in 
jobs, to discover themselves, and, although 
never depressing, his work is suffused with a 
melancholy that sometimes verges on the 
sentimental. 
RESTLESS FLAGS. By Lito LINKE. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Shows in vivid and penetrating pictures how 
a working-class German girl—a child in the 
War and an eager Wandervogel in her ’teens 
—plunges into politics in her early twenties 
and, as a Young Democrat, hopes to put a 
new and unifying spirit into disintegrated 
post-war Germany. But her efforts, together 
‘with many others, are frustrated by the man 
Hitler—an interesting figure in fiction— 
whose efforts at unification succeed but in 
such a way as to leave her wondering why she 
ever tried the way she did or had the hopes 
she had. 
COME AND GET IT. By Epna FeErser. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Lumber camps afford Miss Ferber a fresh 
opportunity for her concrete, vivid method. 
Barney Glasgow, the huge, warm-hearted, 
yet shrewd lumberjack, becomes eventually 
an industrialist but never quite deserts 
Nature. This saga of three generations and 
of paper manufacture is, in fact, a parable 
against depression. Miss America is fright- 
ened of the big, bad wolf and the Wood- 
cutter arrives in the nick of time. 
MORNING SHOWS THE DAY. By 
HELEN Hutu. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Helen Hull’s studies in American 
provincial life are effective in their 
meticulous quietness. Her neat discrimina- 
tion in character saves her from exploitation 
of sentiment and one almost overlooks the 
fact that in the present novel the pattern is in 
itself a moralization. She depicts the inter- 
acting experiences of seven school friends in 
after-life, from 1905 to the present day, 
against the background of a rapidly- 
developing town. 
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HO-MING, GIRL OF NEW CHINA. By 
ELIZABETH FoREMAN Lewis. Harrap. 6s. 
An unsophisticated but effective little story, 
very prominently displaying its rather 
laboured moral, namely, the necessity of the 
coalescence of the old and the new. We 
observe Ho-ming, the child of Old China, 
mildly admitting the domination of tradition 
and superstition: we observe the gradual 
Westernization of her environment; and 
finally see Ho-ming herself succumb when 
she enters a local Ministry of Public Health. 

It is all very simply and delicately told. 


CORONATION BABY. By ROBERT 

GaTHORNE-Harpy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
There are two narratives told here; one the 
invented childhood of a boy called Harry, 
the other as much of his own as the author 
can remember. A master of graceful com- 
parisons, he borrows from Bassanio the 
image of shooting a new arrow (Harry) in 
search of a lost one (himself). It is a happy 
idea, though a little confusing in practice, and 
the lost arrow is not very seriously searched 
after. But the very casualness of the hunt is 
delicious fun. 


DIARY FROM A DUSTBIN. By H. B. 

CRESWELL. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The cad of modern fiction is limited by the 
straitened circumstances of our time. He 
lacks the abounding vitality and oppor- 
tunities of his predecessors, the picaresque 
rogues. But there is something almost epic 
in the industrious meanness, petty pilfering 
and cash-book cookery in which Mr. 
Creswell’s imaginary clerk indulges. Cer- 
tainly, one is shamelessly amused even when 
Mervyn decides not to buy arsenic because 
the chemist made a fuss. 


MORE THAN KIND. By Caro.ine Sga- 
FORD. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


This novel is too good-humoured to be 
regarded as a cynical disquisition on old age, 
but the writer does not ask us to share the 
innocent delusions of her young heroine, 
Prudence Latimer. A superabundance of 
kindness drove Prudence to her angelic 
encounters with the aged and infirm. A dotty 
Colonel in Wales, a gruesome old lady who 
collected atrocity reports and an amorous 
septuagenarian contribute to the experiences 
from which this girl guide fled back to 
youth. 
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THE STARS LOOK DOWN. By A. J. 
Cronin. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

The characters of Dr. Cronin’s new long 
novel revolve about a northern mining town, 
but otherwise behave like the characters of 
most new long novels. The owner of the 
mine, whose avarice precipitates a crisis and 
is punished by paralysis and delusions, his 
shrinking son, his neurotic wife, his 
frustrated daughter—this is a familiar 
household ; we recognize, too, David, the 
miner’s idealistic son, and his wife who goes 
on the streets, and her seducer, the bouncer 
who fetches up in Parliament. What is not 
familiar is the passionate humanitarianism of 
the story. Dr. Cronin espouses the cause of 
the miners and pleads for Nationalization 
with a warmth which makes one forget the 
eight-and-sixpenny novelette plot and gives 
the whole book solidity and significance. 


THE PINNACLE OF GLORY. By Witson 
Wricut. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


A lively and thoughtful study of Napoleon’s 
five years on St. Helena. Mr. Wilson, with a 
fine feeling for the atmosphere of boredom, 
lack of personal comforts and tiresome 
trivialities, describes the difficult relations 
between the little group of French and their 
English captors, their impatience of one 
another and their efforts to preserve a state of 
civilized friendship and to maintain in their 
rough surroundings the spirit of a court. 


JASON THE MAGNIFICENT. By 

Maovrice A. HANLINE. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The popular edition of Joyce’s Ulysses which 
is now current in the United States, Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway—all have contributed their 
quota to Mr. Hanline’s book. It cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as a_ personally 
progressive experiment. The _ reckless 
financial career of Jason, his hard drinking, 
his vulgar dissipations and quick crash are 
convincing, but presented obliquely in 
telescopic backchat and interlocutions in 
search of their speaker, he is as intangible as 
a rumour. Technical novelty can be highly 
amusing as here, but of itself it cannot create 
character. 


TIME’S DOOR. By EstTHER MEYNELL. 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 

Mrs. Meynell’s theme is ambitious. Her 

hero, endowed with a peculiar sympathy, by 

family association, with Bach, achieves a 
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mystic penetration into his very presence by 
the overstepping of “fatal, unnecessary 
years.” The machinery by which these 
events occur is not always contrived with 
adequate subtlety, but the meaning, which 
springs from Mrs. Meynell’s own profound 
and exceptional love of Bach, finds beautiful 
expression in some striking scenes and 
passages. 


RED LILAC. By Lorp GoreLy. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

A competent detective story with the 
minimum of blood and that well shed. Lord 
Gorell observes the rules which should, 
though they often do not, govern this kind 
of fiction: a single murder, not a massacre, 
a private motive, not a pan-European 
conspiracy, and a scene restricted enough for 
the proper disposal of the clues. Market-town 
background, enlivened by the incidence of 
blackmail; detectives, professional and 
amateur, sufficiently fallible ; no character- 
ization to speak of. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


FAREWELL TO FIFTH AVENUE. By 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. Gollancz. 
tos. 6d. 


The American tall story is a legend, and if 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s every word must be 
credited then surely Munchausen deserves 
reconsideration ! The extraordinary encoun- 
ters with Hoover, Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler, 
the Pope, Al Capone and others, for example. 
Yet there is something imaginatively authen- 
tic about almost every phase of this record 
of a poor little rich boy who had to run away 
from home to fight in the War and for his 
own manhood, who horrified his family and 
wasted his substance by turning owner- 
journalist, and who finally renounces all the 
traditions in which he was brought up by 
raising a hearty cheer for Roosevelt and 
radicalism. One feels a dramatized if not 
precise truth in his sensational account of the 
millionaire’s and the hitch-hiker’s reaction 
to the banking crisis. At the least, the book 
offers extremely entertaining and varied 
reading, its focus shifting rapidly between 
American society, visits to Kings and 
Kaisers, the War, American journalism, 
yacht racing, post-war dictators and ex- 
rulers, and Washington to-day. 
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RAJAH PROOKE AND BARONESS 
BURDETT COUTTS. Letters edited 
with a Running Commentary by OWEN 
Rutter. Foreword by HER HIGHNEss 
THE RANEE MARGARET OF SARAWAK. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

This compilation of letters narrowly escaped 

being called ‘‘ Saint George of Borneo and 

his Guardian Angel.’”’ But if high finance 
ruled in Heaven, this Victorian title would 
have been appropriate, for most of the letters 
deal with loans. The frontispiece, which 
depicts James Brooke, the first white Rajah 
of Sarawak, as a handsome, Byronic young 
man, scarcely prepares us for his Platonic 
friendship with the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
who helped to finance his kingdom. Mr. 

Owen Rutter, however, does not quite dispel 

the romance. Truth to tell, the letters are 

deliciously dull, despite the pressed flowers 
and modest conundrums, though their 
historic interest cannot be questioned. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR LOWRY COLE. 
Edited by M. L. CoLe and STEPHEN 
Gwynn. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

During the Peninsular War Cole commanded 
the 4th Division with such success that he 
received, in person and in name, the thanks 
of Parliament. After Waterloo, he was in 
charge of the British Army of Occupation in 
France. Nobody remembers him to-day ; 
even in his lifetime he seems to have been 
forgotten when not present. A brave and 
conscientious soldier, he was in truth an 
uninteresting man. But from the letters of 
himself, his friends and his relations, skilful 
editing has produced an exceptionally lively 
and engaging book. 

THOMAS CROMWELL. By PETER 
Wixpinc. Heinemann. I5s. 

Mr. Wilding avoids the gorgeousness in 

which Henry VIII has been appearing 

recently and his prose is as sober as the plain 
attire which Cromwell, the self-made com- 
moner from Putney, affected. He depicts 

‘Thomas Cromwell as the Italianate English- 

man and endeavours to prove that he 

modelled himself completely upon 

Machiavelli’s Prince. Despite popular cap- 

tions, such as “‘ the man behind the throne,” 

he avoids the melodrama of hinted mystery. 

Nevertheless, by understatement rather than 

imaginative definition, he does suggest a 

complex and_ repellently fascinating 

character. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. MAKER OF 
BRITISH INDIA. By A. MERVYN 
Davies. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 25s. 

Retraces the steps by which India became a 
part of the British Empire, and is therefore 
an admirable corrective to facile doctrines of 
Imperialism. The character of Warren 
Hastings is clearly drawn ; a man by nature 
and education a philosopher and only by 
necessity a man of action. The trial is 
excellently described, and the contrast 
between the views of Hastings and Burke 
well defined. 


CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. By 
Harry PLUNKET GREENE. Arnold. 15s. 
Stanford was one of the few great artists 
whose lives coincided with the height of 
British prosperity, and, as Mr. Plunket 
Greene says in his charming conclusion, 
“To the young men of to-day this is a 
fairy-tale.” Here he brings back some of the 
glamour of those times, and in the centre of 
them sets a convincing picture of his hero, 
with all his seeming contradictoriness. ‘There 
is a fairly complete account of his works, 
and an admirable discussion of his treatment 

of Irish folk melody. 


I WAS A PRISONER. By Wit.1am HO tt. 
John Miles, 5s. 

To the harshness of a penal system which 
condemns a trade union demonstrator to the 
society of forgers, abortionists, swindlers and 
thieves, we owe this striking and sincere 
account of prison life, now made available 
to the general public for the first time. Mr. 
William Holt was arrested in 1932 during an 
unemployed weavers’ demonstration against 
the Means Test and sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment. His study is as 
remarkable for the vividness of its portraiture 
as for the moderation of its tone. The tale 
of the quack doctor has an eighteenth- 
century humour and directness. 


MY OWN STORY. Told by Marie 
DRESSLER to MILDRED HARRINGTON. 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 

The late Marie Dressler was a stage star by 

the time she was twenty-five ; thirty years 

later, after a long eclipse, she became a film 
star. Although there is an almost audible 
effort to make the literary personality fit the 
screen personality, to reproduce on paper 
the qualities of loyalty and strength pre- 
viously established on celluloid, the effort 
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fortunately fails. Maliciousness will keep 
breaking through. Some of the most enjoy- 
able pages are those whereon Marie Dressler 
rushes to defend her sister artists against 
charges of which we had not heard. 


THE CORONATION OF ELIZABETH 
WYDEVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT OF 
EDWARD IV, on May 26th, 1465. Set 
forth by GeorcE SmiTu. Ellis. 6s. 

A scholarly edition of a newly-discovered 

manuscript, the only known contemporary 

description of the coronation of Elizabeth 

Wydeville (or Woodville). The text of the 

manuscript is followed line for line, and the 

editor adds notes on all the persons men- 
tioned. The most important part of Mr. 

Smith’s excellent commentary is his account 

of the Queen’s mother, Jacquetta of Luxem- 

bourg, Duchess of Bedford, of whom no 
previous biography exists. 

CALL BACK YESTERDAY. By GERAINT 
Goopwin. Cape. 6s. 

The use of an imaginary lay figure, Gareth 

Pryce, enables Mr. Goodwin to describe in 

desultory fashion his own impressions as a 

young Welshman arriving in London to seek 

his fortune. He has enjoyed, chiefly as a 

journalist, the freedom and excitement of our 

times. The best part of the book, both as 
criticism and as unconscious self-revelation, 
records sundry conversations with George 

Moore in Ebury Street. 

AUTHOR-BIOGRAPHY. By Crcit Hunt. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

By the age of thirty-two Mr. Hunt has been 
schoolboy, choirboy, insurance clerk, free- 
lance and then trade journalist, publisher’s 
advertisement manager, novelist, and Fiction 
Editor of the Daily Mail. He addresses his 
story primarily to the instruction of the 
literary aspirant, but a wider public will 
find pleasure in his recollections. Most 
of his stories are new and amusing, and 
there is throughout an engaging good sense 
and modesty. One comes to like Mr. Hunt, 
despite his horrid title. 


THE KING’S FIRST AMBASSADOR. 
A Biographical Study of H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales. By Bastt Maine. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Maine’s task could hardly be other than 

to gild the lily, but he executes it without 

failure either in taste or discretion. The 

Prince of Wales is shown as both publicly 
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and privately fulfilling his function to per- 
fection by virtue of an imaginative 
“ normality ”’ invariably attuning him to the 
spirit of the times generally and the particu- 
lar occasion. Successive chapters display 
him at Oxford and during the War, as world 


traveller, landowner, sportsman, public 
figure, heir to the throne, and personality. 
LITERARY 


MONEY, MORALS AND MANNERS AS 
REVEALED IN MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. By H. V. Rourtu. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 4s. 6d. 

In this new volume of the University 
Extension Library, Dr. H. V. Routh 
examines the social tendencies of the last 
hundred years as they are reflected in the 
literature of the period. Thus Victorian 
prosperity is interpreted in the light of the 
disillusionment of Newman and Froude, the 
prescience of Carlyle, the zesthetic humanism 
of Ruskin, the Socialism of William Morris, 
the ‘‘ sweetness and light” of Matthew 
Arnold and the holiday mood of the ’nineties. 
The later survey is concerned principally 
with the reforming zeal of Galsworthy, Wells 
and Shaw. Some ironic chapters on the 
concepts of the gentleman and the home 
suggest that Dr. Routh’s somewhat exces- 
sively didactic manner is adopted only for 
the occasion. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN 
LITERATURE. By A. R. Reape, M.A. 
University Extension Library. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Reade traces the development of post- 

Victorian literature within a sociological 

framework. He observes the growth of 

Imperialism (exemplified by Kipling), the 

disintegration of society (Galsworthy), the 

influence of Continental writers, and gives an 
informative account of Wells, Bennett and 

Shaw. In the post-war group he remarks a 

lack of rebustness, deals uncertainly with 

Joyce, and, devoting a chapter to De La 

Mare, briefly dismisses Eliot and ' Aldous 

Huxley; while giving some account of 

Lawrence and Virginia Woolf, he decides 

that the most balanced reading of life to-day 

is to be found in the work of Mary Webb. 


BEGINNINGS. By L. A. G. Stronc AND 
OTHERS. Nelson. 5s. 
Fourteen successful post-war novelists and 
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Edited by Beatrice Curtis-Brown 
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* Previous volumes; uniform: The Letters 
of King Charles I, edited by Sir Charles 
Petrie, and The Letters of King Charles 
II, edited by Arthur Bryant. 


10/6 net. 


WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 


Knaves’ Looking-Glass 


Revealing studies of eight notorious 
criminals, written by a criminologist, 
with a style of subtle irony. 

Illustrated, 10/6 net. 


May 2nd 


CAPTAIN KIDD 
AND HIS SKELETON ISLAND 


Harold T. Wilkins 


Was Captain Kidd “‘railroaded”’ to the 
gallows? Do documents exist to prove 
the reality of his fabulous “‘ treasure” ? 
This colourful book throws a new light on 
these and other questions. 
480 pages. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
May 23rd 


JOHN GULLY AND 
HIS TIMES 


Bernard Darwin 


The fascinating story of John Gully, 
butcher, champion prizefighter, and M.P. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


CASSELL 


CASSELL 


STORM JAMESON 


Love in Winter 


‘Supreme achievement . . . vibrantly 
alive”’—Howard Spring in the Evening 
Standard. 


“A lovely book . . 
—Scotsman. 


. Tich and human’”’ 


7/6 net. 


LANCE SIEVEKING 
The Perfect Witch 


This novel, the love story of Fabian 
Cloudesley, a B.B.C. announcer, offers a 
study of two widely different women, and 
takes the reader ‘‘ backstage’? in the 
routine of Broadcasting House. 7/6 net. 

May 23rd 


STEVENSON’S BOOK 
OF QUOTATIONS 


By far the most complete and authoritative 
book of its kind. 


71,680 Quotations 
2,921 Subjects 
4,719 Authors 


2,648 pages 
Super Royal 8vo. 30s. net. *Send for 
Prospectus. 


GREAT 
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37 succinctly revealing studies of the 
great figures of our time, written by men 
little less distinguished themselves. 

464 pages. 8/6 net: 
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short-story writers explain in this volume 
how they began to write. The total effect is 
one of facile and light-hearted accomplish- 
ment. By far the most interesting contribu- 
tion is that of Mr. Wyndham Lewis who, 
as writer-artist, declares that the short story 
is the crystallization of what he keeps out of 
his consciousness while painting. There are 
entertaining chapters in autobiography from 
Mrs. Malachi Whitaker, Mr. V. S. Pritchett, 
Miss E. M. Delafield and Mr. A. J. Cronin. 


THE MIND AND POETRY OF 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 
By Bernarp Ke ry. Pepler and Sewell, 
Ditchling, Sussex. 5s. 

An interesting essay from the Catholic point 

of view. The writer sees in Hopkins a single- 

ness of character which informed his work, 
bringing to it an intellectual as well as an 
emotional force, and making it the vehicle of 

a belief in the intelligible unity of the 

Creation ; the world for him was “‘ news of 

God” in the sense that its beauty was 

**God’s external utterance.” Contains an 

illuminating analysis of the moral significance 


of “ The Wreck of the Deutschland.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAR FROM THE AIR. By Air Com- 
modore C. E. O. CHariTon. Nelson. 6s. 
Our former Air Attaché at Washington is 
sure of the defencelessness of the most up-to- 
date armoured vessels against aerial attack 
—for the cardinal experiments in this matter 
were made by the U.S. Naval Air Arm. 
Thus he is all the more ready, after a 
devastating analysis of air strategy during 
the Great War, to accept the over-logical 
arguments of the Italian air general Douhet, 
who would have all air forces independent, 
maximal, offensive rather than defensive : 
and would get rid of sea-convoy in time of 
war. In all points except that of convoy 
Commodore Charlton is convincing. 


THE DIARY OF A PENSIONNAIRE. 
By Martin Hare. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
In this account of a young Irishwoman’s 
stay in a Parisian pension Miss Hare exhibits 
a critical and somewhat salacious wit, and 
her shrewd sketches of French manners and 
of Englishwomen abroad provide us with an 
excellent entertainment. The book is 

amusingly illustrated by Derso, 
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IF I WERE DICTATOR. By James 
Maxton. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


IF I WERE DICTATOR. By H. R. L. 

SHEPPARD. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Two more dictators have put their shoulders 
to the wheel. Mr. Maxton, operating at first 
from Glasgow and later, as his narrow 
patriotism declines, from South Russia, 
takes the world for his province and solves 
the problem of poverty amidst plenty at a 
single stroke. Supply is adjusted to demand 
with bewildering simplicity, and an elastic 
world currency linked to an imaginary gold 
standard after consultation with Mr. Mon- 
tagu Norman and Dr. Schacht. The social 
services are developed on a generous scale 
and all sit down in loving kindness to bask 
beneath their fig trees. 

The Rev. Dick Sheppard follows up some 
harsh but somewhat vague criticisms of his 
brethren with proposals for an alliance 
between the Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox and Free Churches, the 
issue of a short statement of essential 
Christian beliefs and the repudiation by the 
Church of war. 


POETRY 


VERSE FROM PUSHKIN AND 
OTHERS. By O tiver Exton. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. 


Professor Elton properly deplores the dis- 
proportion between our knowledge of the 
Russian novel and of the poetry; but 
whereas the novel supplies us with an 
element our literature almost entirely lacks, 
there is little we can learn from Russian, or 
any other Western, poetry. Nearly every 
piece in this attractive book is written in 
octosyllabics, a metre so characteristic of a 
certain fancifulness that little more need be 
said. Pushkin was a Russian Chaucer. His 
fairy-tales, and his unique Onegin, are 
straightforward narrative, but often so 
imaginatively dramatic that they work the 
effects of a profounder art. These translations 
(a substantial selection from Pushkin and a 
few minor pieces) seem to be admirably 
carried out, and we hope to see further 
selections from the same hand. 

SELECTED POEMS. By Marianne 

Moorg. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Moore has felicity of words, elegance 
and restraint, a straying fancy, a love for the 
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curious things of the world and an exquisite 
way of weaving them in with her more 
serious thought. Her diction in most 
cases is prose diction, and her rhythm a 
balanced prose rhythm, broken into a 
regular pattern only by her rhymes ; rhymes 
which on their side rare so subtle, an un- 
stressed rhyming with a stressed syllable, 
that they would pass unnoticed were they 
not at the end of lines. 


SPORT 


THE ROMANCE OF MOUNTAINEER- 
ING. By R. L. G. Irvine. Dent. 18s. 
In this excellently illustrated book, Mr. 
Irving has traced the history of mountaineer- 
ing from Domp Julien’s ascent of the Mont 
Aiguille in 1492 to the latest Himalayan 
expeditions. Sometimes the writing is 
marred by a facetiousness which one had 
hoped was peculiar to the early volumes of 
the Alpine Journal, or a sentimental appeal 
to the personality of mountains. In the chap- 
ter on Nationality in Mountaineering, too, 
gibing irrelevantly at Russian communists he 
fails to mention the fine work of the Soviet 
expeditions to the Pamirs. In spite of these 
blemishes, however, his book, as a combined 
history and description of the theory and 
practice of mountaineering all over the 
world, is as good as any in the language. 


RIDING ALONG. By Anronio P. 
Facuiri. Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Fachiri’s many friends in equestrian 
circles will enjoy his reminiscences and 
criticisms of horsemanship in England and 
the United States. Beginners in search of 
knowledge, however, though they may find 
some supplementary guidance in these 
cheerful essays, should not rely on them as 
an elementary instruction manual. The 
author is too discursive for a first teacher and 
too much concerned with show riding, 
hunting and other pleasures of the initiate. 


BUILDING A LITTLE SHIP. By W. H. 
Jounston. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
Recounts the experiences of a young man 
who took up yachting ‘‘ in order to have a 
form of sport which would be inexpensive ” 
and would supply him with an active hobby 
so long as he retained the strength to move 
his limbs. It is also a thoroughly practical 
and reliable guide, telling where the beginner 
should look to procure a satisfactory second- 
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hand vessel, giving accounts of the trials of 
the man who decides to have his boat built, 
showing how to save money without 
sacrificing quality. The author has originality 
as well as knowledge. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


SWINGING THE EQUATOR. By W. J. 
Makin. Jarrolds. 18s. 


Mr. Makin’s description of an air journey by 
pleasant stages to the Cape strikes an unusual 
angle. It enables us almost to envisage the 
travel book of the future. Without being 
cubist, Mr. Makin manages to convey 
startling pattern contrasts in time and 
civilization. We drop from the clouds into 
cabarets and exchange the exhaustive engine 
roar for the barbaric drummings of Africa. 


THE BLACK TENTS OF ARABIA. My 
Life Amongst the Bedouins. By Cari R. 
Raswan. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Here is no Doughty or Lawrence, but a man 

who both before and since the War has lived 

the Bedouin life of Northern Arabia, sharing 
the adventures of hunting, fighting, migra- 
tion, famine and desert existence generally 
among a people still mainly dependent on 
the camel though learning the military uses 
of the motor-car. He writes best when most 
simple and direct; heroics and Bedouin 
romance fall alike too close to literary—or 

Hollywood—conventions. Of interest are his 

comments on ‘“‘ the true Arab horse,” and 

his quest for it. The many photographs 

(nearly 100) are an attractive feature of a 

book valuable for its original experience and 

observation. 


DEVIL-BROTHER. By Watter Baron. 
Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 

The diary of a German youth who joined an 
expedition into the Amazonian jungle. It 
justifies the publisher’s claim that it is “ an 
amazing account.” Relates among other 
things the pitched battles between savages, 
the trapping and hunting of wild animals, 
the habits of the headhunters, the discovery 
of a ruined city with “ fabulous treasures of 
gold,” and the finding of the shrivelled 
remnants of an ancient tribe. The diary itself 
is simply and plainly written, revealing an 
unaffected and observant character. The 
author’s name among the local natives came 
to be Aanya Moom, or Devil-Brother. 
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Gone Rustic is now in its 5th edition. 7/6 net 


“Duke and gardener, master and man, friend and friend.” 


PAXTON AND THE 
BACHELOR DUKE 
By VIOLET MARKHAM 


Dlustrated, 20/- net 


London —by the Editor of the News Chronicle 


THE CENTRE OF 
THE WORLD 
By AYLMER VALLANCE 


5/- net 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Mr. Kenneth Clark, Director of the 
National Gallery and Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures, has compiled a Catalogue of the 
Leonardo da Vinci drawings in Windsor 
Castle, which the Cambridge University 
Press will publish, in two volumes, with an 
introduction by the compiler, on the 23rd 
of this month. The Windsor Library con- 
tains the finest collection of Leonardo 
drawings in existence—actually more than 
three-quarters of hisknown drawings. Many 
of them are annotated in Leonardo’s own 
hand, and these, where not previously pub- 
lished, have now all been transcribed. 

Messrs. Sheed and Ward have in pre- 
paration a modernized version of The Vision 
of Piers Plowman, by Dr. Henry Wells, 
Professor of English in the University of 
Columbia. Except for Professor Skeat’s mag- 
nificent but costly edition, this work has 
hitherto only been accessible to the ordinary 
reader in an abridged or incomplete form. 

No date is yet fixed for the publication of 
Miss Vita Sackville-West’s Life of Foan of 
Arc, by Messrs. Cobden-Sanderson. 

Mr. R. H. Hodgkin’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which the Oxford University Press 
hope to publish within the next few weeks, 
deals with a period extending from the first 
settlements to the death of Alfred, of which 
no adequate survey on the grand scale as yet 
exists. Mr. Hodgkin’s aim is to reconstruct 
a picture of English life, arts, and manners, 
in the five hundred years before and after 
the Conversion. 

Messrs. Cassell have in hand for a future 
date a new volume of criticism by Sir John 
Squire, on Shakespeare as a Dramatist, in 
which the poet’s value in this age of casual 
comedy, elaborate sets, and poetic sterility 
is discussed. 

Three portraits of literary personalities 
will appear within the next week or two. 
Mention has already been made here of 
the D. H. Lawrence memories of ‘‘ E.T.”, 
the original of Miriam in Sons and Lovers, 
to whom he once said: ‘‘ It is you who will 
write my epitaph.” Her Personal Record will 
be published by Messrs. Cape on May 6th. 
At the end of the month the same publishers 
will issue Mrs. Dorothy Cheston Bennett’s 
Portrait Done at Home of Arnold Bennett. 


Foseph Conrad and his Circle, by Mrs- 
Conrad, is announced for this month by 
Messrs. Jarrolds. It is an intimate account of 
Conrad’s personal life and character, with 
impressions of his various literary and 
artistic friends—Ford Madox Ford, Gals- 
worthy, Epstein among others. 

The recent publication by Messrs. Mac- 
millan of Stella Benson’s unfinished novel 
Mundos will be followed later by an edition 
of her complete poems: those published in 
1918 under the title of Twenty, and others 
which occurred in some of her prose 
works. 

On May 30th Messrs. Dent are launching 
a long poem, The Fox’s Covert, by a new 
writer, Blanaid Salkeld, a young Irish 
actress, formerly of the Abbey Theatre. 

With reference to a paragraph in last 
month’s “‘ Forthcoming Books,” stating that 
questions of ownership still hold up the 
publication by Messrs Constable of the 
Letters of Charles Dickens to his wife, 
we hear from Messrs. Constable that the 
letters are now in corrected proof and 
will be published by them within a few 
weeks under the title of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens : His Letters to Her, Edited 
with Notes, etc., by Walter Dexter. 

Several novels of interest will appear in 
the early future. Messrs. Gollancz will 
publish on the 2oth of this month The Seven 
Arms, by Mr. L. A. G. Strong ; and on the 
27th a translation of Sacha Guitry’s lively 
Memoirs of a Cheat. The Curtain Rises, by 
Hilda Vaughan, and a novel by Major 
Yeats-Brown, to be called Seven Virgins— 
are announced for June. Miss Edith Sitwell’s 
first novel—a story of Swift, Stella and 
Vanessa—is also coming out under their 
auspices. 

In the first week in June, Messrs. Dent 
will publish a new long novel of modern 
times by Mr. Gerald Bullet, entitled The 


Jury. 
The Bodley Head announce Mr. J. C. 


Powys’s fobber Skald for the 31st of this 
month. The scene is a sea-coast town in 
England, and against this background moves 
a varied crowd of people of all kinds and 
classes—quarry owner, clown, mystic, town 
clerk and fishermen. 


